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CTURES  contained  in  this  volume  were  de- 
liv.  r.  (1  in  Cork  in  1896,  and  were  not  originally 
int.  r  publication.  The  first  four  formed  part 

of  Lectures  on  Greek  Poetry,  Epic  and 
Dramatic,  prepared  for  the  Cork  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  I  ty  Teaching,  and  the  remain- 

ing Lecture,  that  on  the  Classical  and  the  Romantic 
:na,  was  written  for  the  Cork  Shakespearian 
Society.  The  Lectures  on  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  were,  in  each  case, 
supplemented  by  an  after-lecture,  not  included  in 
the  present  volume,  in  which  the  subject  was  more 
fully  treated  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  the  audience 
who  proposed  presenting  themselves  for  the  Exami- 
nation held  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

I  desire   to   acknowledge    my  obligations   to   the 
lories  of  Greek  Literature  by  Professor  Mahafiy 
and  by  Jevons,  to  several  volumes  of  the  series   of 
Ancient  Classics   for  English  Readers,  and  to  Pro- 
fessor  I  Htion  of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle. 
My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  L.  C.  Purser, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  kindly  reading 
proofs  and  making  several  valuable  suggestions. 
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AESCHYLUS 

IN  last  day's  lecture*  I  spoke  of  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  on  his  homeward  way  from  Troy.  To-day 
1  .shall  describe  the  home-coming  of  another  of  the 
Greek  heroes— Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae,  who 
was  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Greek  expedition 

against  Troy. 

Ulysses  met  many  strange  adventures  on  his  home- 
ward  way  :  but  finally  returned  to  find  his  wife  true 
to  him,  and  to  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
kingdom  and  his  property. 

With  Agamemnon  it  was  otherwise.  His  journey 
was  unadventurous,  but  he  reached  home  only  to  be 
treacherously  murdered  by  his  queen. 

The  return  of  the  heroes  other  than  Ulysses  was 
1  by  certain  writt-n,,  who  \v« -re  called  the   Cyclic 
Poets,  because  their  poems  were  arranged  by  the  gr 
rians  of  Alexandria  in  a  Cycle,  or,  as  we  should 

•The  lecture  referred  to  was  on  Homer's  Odyssey.     1: 

included  in  the  present  volume. 
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s.  The  works  of  the  Cyclic  Poets  have 
perished,  and  we  know  of  them  chiefly  through 
a  prose  summary  made  by  a  grammarian  called 
Proclus.  That  summary  is  exceedingly  dry  and  un- 
interesting: but  the  original  poems  themselves  were 
familiar  to  the  Athenian  dramatists,  and  Aeschylus, 
among  others,  took  the  subjects  of  some  of  his  plays 
from  this  source.  What  were  mere  dry  skeletons  to 
the  grammarian,  became  under  the  poet's  touch  living 
men  and  women,  and  Agamemnon  and  his  queen 
Clytaemnestra  are  to  us  as  real  personalities  as 
Ulysses  himself. 

Aeschylus,  who  is  our  author  to-day,  does  not,  like 
Homer,  simply  tell  a  straightforward  tale.  He  brings 
his  characters  directly  before  us  and  makes  them 
speak  and  act  for  themselves  upon  the  stage.  That 
stage  differed  materially  from  the  stage  we  are 
accustomed  to :  and  I  would  ask  you  to  try  to  realise 
not  only  the  appearance  the  theatre  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Athenians,  but  also  the  associations  with 
which,  to  their  minds,  it  was  surrounded. 

Aeschylus  is  reported  to  have  said  that  his  tragedies 
were  "  morsels  from  the  banquet  of  Homer."  I  'hi 
true  of  the  sul.j.-c  t-niatter  of  his  plays,  not  of  tl 
form.  The  talus  with  which  he  deals  belong  mo 
to  the  same  mythical  cycle  of  the  Heroic  Age  as 
Homeric  poems,  but  the  form  of  hi 

tin     Iliad  and  Odyssey  not  only  in  md 

<ut    in   all   that   is  implied 
between  epic  ami  dram. air  p». 

Alt:  :y  for  lh«-   D  I  fcVOld 

tory  .md  sought  its  MI: 


•a  this  rule  hardly  met  with  en- 

of  one  of  his   (1 1  , he   Capture  of 

Miletus,  w\  :piial  o  ;  in  the 

<:.).   TheAtheni 

I  deserved,  but, 
ithy   for    their    kinsmen    in    A 
fined  tin.-  author  "for  reminding-  them  of  th»- 

re  popular,  no  ,vas  the  Phoenissae  (476 

B.C.)  of  the  sain.-  writer,  in  which  he  celebrated  the 

deed^  of  AUK-US  in  the  Persian  Wars,  and  the  same 

subject  is  t  rsae  of  Aeschylus.     In 

the  main,  h<  \\iQsnbjccts  of  the  Greek  drama  are 

drawn  from  the  !  I-  e,  around  which  hang> 

halo  of  an  ideal  glory.    Ihe/orm  of  the  drama  comes 

i  another  source.     For  this  \v«-   must  turn  to  the 

-hip  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  the  vintage.     T<> 

th>  is  merely  a  place  of  amusement:  to  the 

Athenians  it  w  place,  associated  with  the 

•-hip  of  a  god.     The  gathering  of  the  grapes,  the 

4  of  the  pur;  ,  the  opening  of  last  year's 

cask,  the  return  of  sunshine  to  ripen  the  vine,  were  the 

natural    se  =  r    the    wine-god's    festivals.       In 

December  the   people    of  Attica  kept   the   Vintage 

Feast,  known  Lesser  or  Rural   D  :  in 

January,  tl.  vVine  PreSS,the  Ij-naea:  in 

ruary,  the  Anthesteria,  when  l.ist  \ 
bri-,  UK!  in  March,  tl 

tin*  were  k>  first  in  the 

countn  to  sing  a  song  in 

honour  of  the  god  relating  some  of  his  adventu. 

B2 
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Soon  a  modification  was  made.  The  leader  of  the 
chorus  would  enact  the  part  of  Dionysus  or  relate  some 
of  his  exploits,  and  the  chorus  express  the  feelings  the 
display  excited  in  them.  Such  was  the  germ  of  the 
drama.  The  choral  hymn  thus  sung  to  Diony 
was  called  the  dithyramb.  About  53;  B.C.  Thespis 
introduced  what  we  should  now  call  an  actor,  who 
carried  on  a  dialogue  with  the  coryphaeus  or  leader 
of  the  chorus  about  some  exploit  of  Dionysus  or 
Hercules,  while  from  time  to  time  the  chorus  in  their 
song  continued  the  tale  or  commented  upon  it.  This 
actor  was  called  "  hypocrites,"  a  word  that  means 
"  answerer/'  Hypocrites  remained  the  ordinary 
Greek  word  for  "  actor,"  and  by  a  natural  transition 
acquired  in  our  language  the  meaning  we  associate 
with  hypocrite.  The  true  founder  of  Tragedy  was 
Aeschylus,  born  in  525  B.C.  of  an  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished Attic  family.  He  introduced  a  second 
actor,  so  that  the  dialogue  could  be  conducted  in- 
dependently of  the  chorus,  and  the  latter  gradually 
became  quite  secondary  in  importance  to  the  dia- 
logue. In  later  plays,  such  as  many  of  Euripides, 
the  choral  parts  are  practically  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  plot,  and  so  the  way  was  paved  tor  the  ultimate 
disappearance  of  what  was  at  first  the  most  impor- 
tant part. 

Iambus  Theatre  of  \ 
are  still  on  the 

polis  at  Athrns.      'I  :n  a  snnu'ircle, 

t  th'-  u;  out  of  the 

nai  >uld 

(  all  tin-  pit, 


Aesch)  5 

In  its  ce  >od  the  !e"  or  altar  of  Diony- 

,   but   it   was  otl  clear  for  the  chcr 

The  long  and   narr  k   of  it 

illed  the"s<  .d  the  ha 

orj'  "k  that  covered  t'  for 

rt,  win 'ii  a  trav^t-dy  was  perform- 
or  a  palace.     Complete  changes  of  scene  in  the  coi. 
of  a  mely  ra:  rtial  changes  of 

•  scenery  were  effected  by  wtpiaKTm  or  "  revolving 

doors,"  as   they  were  called,    triangular   prisms   on 

of  the  stage.     There  was  also  a 

bine    for  showing    a  god  suspended  in  the    air. 

\V     are  all  familiar  with  the  Latin  expression,  "  Deus 

nachina."     This  machine  was  only  used  for  a  god 

wbrn  bo  appeared  as  a  supernatural  being;  when  he 

</ed  a  part  like  an  ordinary  char  someti : 

occurred,  he  walked  on  the  stage  like  the  other  actors. 
Scenes  indoors  were  represented  either  by  the  back  of 
stage  opening  and  disclosing  the  interior,  or  by 
the  group  it  was  desired  to  represent  being  wheeled 
out  on  a  kind  of  car.  It  was  in  this  way  murder 
scenes  wen-  shown,  after  the  deed.  The  actual  murder 
never  took  place  in  view  of  the  spectators  in  the 
theatre. 

The  costume  of  the  actors  was  not  realistic,  as  with 

It    was    purely  conventional,  being    similar  to 

that  of  common  life,  but  more  flowing  and  dignified, 

ty  of  brilliant  colour.      The 

actors  also  wore  thick-soled  buskins,  which  increased 
:  'parent  height  but  made  motion  difficult.     The 
stran^  T'S  atti:  uncouth 

mask,  which  of  course,  made  any  plav  of  ' 
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impossible.     This  defect,  however,  >t  so  much 

f'  It  on  the  Greek  stage  as  it  would  be  on  ours;  for 

ng  to  the  great  size  of  the  theatre  (it  contai 
some  30,000  persons),  any  subtle  play  of  the  features 

;ld  be  quite  imperceptible  to  the  majority  of  the 
spectators. 

The  bringing  out  of  a  play  was  a  matter  of  consider- 
able cost,  and  the  expense  of  the  chorus  (amounting 
in  the  case  of  a  tragedy  to  about  ^120  of  our  moi. 
equivalent  in  those  days  to  a  much  larger  sum)  \ 
borne  by  a  citizen  selected  in  his  turn  from  the  weal- 
thier classes,  and  called  the  choregus.     The  citi/ 
thus  chosen  vied  with  one  another  in  discharging  t; 
duty  handsomely :  all  the  more  so  as  a  tripod,  a  much 
valued   prize,   was   awarded  to  the   choregus  whose 
chorus  was  best  trained  and  dressed.     The  successful 
choregus  usually  erected  a  monument  on  which  his 
tripod  was  set,  and  a  street  at  Athens  known  as  the 
"Street  of  the  Tripods"    was    adorned    with  these 
monuments.     One  of  them,  the  monument  of  Lysi- 
crates,  who  was  choregus  in  335  B.C.,  is  still  extant. 
In  the  performance  of  a  play  it  must  be  remembered 
that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  piece  the  chorus 

e  present  in  the  orch'-stra  as  Bpectaton  and  cri: 

he  actors  on  the  sta^v  :  and  that,  at  int  :hey 

sari;.  ,  that  served  to  divide  the  plays  ii.to  what 

hould  call  Acts. 

now   liavt-  ;nder 

which  th<-  workfl  of  tin-  three  great  tr  is  were 

faced     The  theatre  wa 

Athenian,  .  |  in  his  place  among  some  30,000 of 

his  iell.  Acropolis  at  his  back  and 


At  7 

loo!  tus  where  it  slopes  to  the  sea. 

We  may  still  sit  in  that  th«  ime 

scene,  and  try  to  r  the  days  of  Aeschylus,  of 

Sophocles,  and  of  !  The  following  lines  by 

Professor  Savage    Armstrong    WP-    writtni    on    the 
spot  :  — 

NS). 


This  carven  seat  —  while 

Dn  "-is  as  with  ruddy  wine, 

An*:  oa  —  shall  be  mine, 

To  sit  within  and  dream.     And  now  I  stray 
Backward  in  fancy,  and  the  thick  array 

itre, 

Bench  above  bench,  excited  and  astir, 
While  in  the  Chorus  marches,  and  the  line 
Of  Sophocles  in  thunder  strikes  mine  ear, 
Ringing  around  the  Acropolis,  and  I  see 
The  form  of  Oedipus  in  magic  light, 
Torn  by  the  furu-s  of  a  nameless  fear, 
Upliftin.  n  agony 

Tov.  ring  gloom  of  night.* 

Aeschylus  was  born  at  El  >t  very  far  from 

Athens,   where   were  celebrated    those  world-famed 

r  so  often  and  about  wli 

know  so  little.     As  a  boy  he  must  often  have  seen 
the  proi  Jong  the  Sacred  Way,  and  the 

worshipi-frs  with  solemn  and   earnest  fac-  :  by 

the  mystery  of  the  sacred  place.     These  surroundings 
may   \vll  hav  had  their  influence  on  the  poet,  and 
helped  to  foster  that  love  for  the  mysterious  and  awful 
>rks.     He  has  ever  im  the 

.d  from  Greece,"  by  G.  i  ng. 
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cloud  of  Nemesis,  of  the  Furies,  and  of  Ate",  who  pur- 
sued a  man  or  a  family  in  punishment  of  some  half 
forgotten  crime,  and  led  them  to  some  act  of  infatu- 
ation whereby  they  would  incur  new  guilt  and  i 
vengeance. 

Aeschylus,  however,  was  no  mere  mystic  or  recluse. 
He  was  also  a  brave  soldier  and  had  good  claim  to 
the  tribute  of  the  epitaph,  albeit  written  by  him- 
self, which  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb  at  Gela,  in 
Sicily  :  — 

"  This  tomb  the  dust  of  Aeschylus  doth  hide, 
Euphorion's  son,  and  fruitful  Gela's  pride  ; 
How  tried  his  valour  Marathon  may  tell, 
And  long-haired  Medes,  who  know  it  all  too  well."* 

He  was  chosen,  with   his   two    brothers,    for  the 
prize  of  pre-eminent  valour  at  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
His  brother   again   won  the   highest  honour  in   the 
battle  of  Salamis,  where  Aeschylus  himself  was  , 
present,  and  doubtless  played  his  part  well  in  that 
engagement,  of  which  he  has  left  us  so  vivid  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  Persae.     His  later  days  were  spent  at  the 
court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse,  where  he  met    Pin 
Simonides  and  Epicharmus  ;  and  where  he  probably 
wrote  the  Oresteia,  of  which  we  shall  presently  sp- 
He  died  at  Gela  in  Sicily  in  his  6gth  year,  in  456 
B.C. 

Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  custom 
of  competing  for  the  dramatic  pri/r  with  :  ige- 

dies  (forming  what  is  rall.'il  a  trilogy),  ac  '  res- 

ly,  and  n-prrvMtiiiii  subjects  conn* 


II.  1'luinj 


Aeschylu  N  9 

oth-  only  trilogy  extant  in  a  complete  form 

pen.     Ji  d  the  Oresteia,  or  Story  of 

Orestes,  and  consists  of  th«  named  respectively 

Agamemnon,  the  Choephori  or  Libation-Hea 
and   the   Eum« -nides.      The   Agamemnon   tells  how 
Agamemnon  returned  from  Troy  and  n  by  his 

on  his  arrival  at  home  in  Mycenae: 
the  Choephori  tells  how  his  son  Orestes  avenged 

lying  Clytaemnestra  :   and  th->  F.uinenides 
tells  how  O  ued  by  the  Furies  for  slay- 

ing his  mother,  and  how  his  righteous  though  awful 
crime  was  finally  atoned. 

•While  Agamemnon  was  absent  at  Troy  his  wife 
Clytaemnestra,  unfaithful  to  him,  admitted  Aegisthus 
to  the  palace  at  Mycenae,  and  they  together  planned 

Agamemnon  on  his  return.     Clytaemne 
excused  her  conduct  under  the  plea  of  taking  ven- 
geance on  Agamemnon   for  .suffering  their  daughter, 
Iphigenia,  to  be  sacrificed  to  Artemis  when  the  Greek 
fleet    was   detained   at  Aulis   by   that   goddc 

.-uro.     The  plot  for  the  murder  of  Agamemnon 
eeds.     Agamemnon  is  slain,  and  Clytaemnestra 
and  Aegisthus  reign  in  his  stead  at  Mycenae.      So 
ends  th-  :  lay  of  the  trilogy. 

Agamemnon  remains  not  unavenged.  His  son 
Orestes  still  lives,  though  in  exile,  and  the  second 
play  of  the  trilogy  tells  how,  when  grown  to  man's 
estate,  he  returned  to  his  country  and  slew  Clytae- 
mnestra and  her  guilty  partner,  Aegisthi: 

>  blood  upon  his  hands,  though  shed  to  avenge 
his  tath'-r'.s  wrung,  Orestes  flees  before  the   Fur 
till,  in  th.-  third  play  of  the  series,  we  learn  hov 
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length,  by  the  goddess  Athena's  casting  vote,  he 
found  acquittal  before  the  Areiopagus :  and  the  Fu: 
now  appeased,  received  a  temple  at  Athens  under  the 
name  of  the  Eumenides  (the  Kind  Ones). 

MNON,  of  whose  impressive  grandeur  no 
summary  can  convey  an  adequate  idea,  opens  with  a 
night  scene.  A  watchman  is  seen  on  a  tower  of  the 
palace  at  Mycenae.  His  eyes  are  weary  with  ten 
years'  watching  for  his  king's  return  ;  his  heart  is  sore 
at  what  he  sees  passing  in  the  palace  from  day  to  day. 
Suddenly  a  bright  light  shoots  up  on  the  horizon. 
It  is  the  beacon  which,  flashed  from  point  to  point 
across  the  Aegean  Sea,  bears  tidings  of  the  capture 
of  Troy.  The  watchman  hastens  off  to  tell  the  queen, 
Clytaemnestra. 

The  12  Argive  elders,  who  form  the  Chorus,  enter 
the  orchestra,  and  sing  the  glories  of  the  Greek  fleet 
proudly   setting   out   for   Troy.     There  is,   howe 
something  prophetic   in   their  allusions  to  the  dark 
powers  that  sway  human  fate. 

The  fires  of  sacrifices  are  now  seen  throughout  the 
city,  and  the  Chorus  conjecture  that  Clytaemm- 
has  heard  the  news.     They  go  on  to  tell  of  the  omens 
that  attended  the  route  of  the  Greek  army  to  Troy, 
and  th-  path. -tic  scene  of  Iphivjvr. 

:h  at  Aulis  ;  a  ;  hat  has  been  the  theme  of 

•  •in  Lucrctiu^  to  Tennyson.     The  la- 
in his  ''  Dream   of   Fair    \\ 
both  of  the    liapl.  ^enia,  and  of  Il.'li-n.  \ 

of   the  expedition  of  tht   (  against 

Troy,    was    also   the   cause  ot    Iph 


At  1  1 

At  lcngt!    i 

riding  th. 

Adaiitfh-  m-ly  tall, 

lair. 

:iml  with  surp: 
Froz.  turning  on  my 

-like  sorrows  of  immortal  eyes, 
Spo!  in  her  pi 

•:  name  : 
No  ny. 

ve'er  I  came 
I  brought  calam 


had  boldly  died," 
md  turning  I  appeal'd 
To  one  that  stood  beside. 

But  shc,t  with  sick  and  scornful  looks  averse, 
her  full  h>  ly  stature  drav. 

blasted  with  a  curse 

woman  v, 


I  cut  oil  from  hope  in  that  sad  pi. 
Which  yet  to  name  in  ^rs: 

My  f.itlu-r  lu-1.1  hi>  hand  upon  1; 
I,  blinded  with  n. 

thick  with  sighs 
A^  .in.     Dimly  I  couM 

Tli  with  wolfish  eyes, 

Th.  v  lay  aflo. 

.d  the  shore  ; 
The  bright  di 

t  Aulis. 
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-lytaemnestra  now  enters,  beautiful  and  stately 

roud  in  the  prospect  of  approaching  vengeance  on 

ier  husband.     She  tells  the  Chorus  of  Troy's  capture 

id  how  the  beacon  fires  had  flashed  the  news  from 

to  peak  of  island   or   of  mountain  across  the 

intervening  distance.     She  describes,  too,  the  scene 

Troy,  the  sufferings  of  the  vanquished,  the  con- 

ror's   pride.      That    pride,    however,    may    meet 

everses.     The  homeward  way  has  yet  to  be   trod, 

and  Troy  may  be  avenged. 

The  Chorus  sing  the  tale  of  Paris  and  of  Helen  • 

faithless  guest,  the   faithless   wife.     How  many 

•ave  and  strong  men  have  perished  for  their  sakes. 

Small  wonder  that  ominous  murmurs  rise  against  the 

sons  of  Atreus,  who  led  the  flower  of  Greece  to  die  in 

such  a  cause. 

A  herald  now  announces  the  approach  of  Agamem- 
non, and  tells  the  past  sufferings  of  the   besieging 
hosts-their  beds  of  danger  under  dripping  skies,  the 
snows  from  Ida's  top,  the  summer's  heat,  when  the 
waveless  sea  slept  beneath  the  midday  sun.     Clytaem- 
ira   receives  the   news   of  her   husband's 
h  well  feigned  joy:  and  when  the  messenger— his 
message  told-departs,  the  Choru  again  sing 

Helen,  fair  to  the  eye  but  fated  to  , 
man  rears  a  lion's  (  ul),  ,,,u]r  at  fim  am,  [o  .        . 

'hll(lr"1:  •  the  old  man's  joy  j  hut  soon 

itWeshi  if  and    : 

nil  the  house. 

Agam'  ,    at    th- 

anith  of  his  night    n.u  omes  h 

lord  as  bein^  in  h,  ,  eyes  dear  as  the— 
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••  \Vat«  h.iotf  of  tli.  told  ! 

raining  ship  ! 
fty  roof ! 

The  only  »jrn  ! 

1  by  the  1  lor  seen  ! 

ling  beautiful  after  fierce  storms  ! 
Cool  fou;  thfl  thirsty  traveller 

.it    her   heart.     She  tempts  her 

husbaii  ly   flushed    with    victory,    to   a   still 

higher  pitch  of  pride,  that  In-  may  more  surely  draw 
on  him  the  wrath  of  hi-;  >he  bids  rich  carpetings 

be  spread  that  the  foot  that  had  trampled  on  Troy 
may  not  be  set  on  the  bare  ground.   To  us  this  seems 
ily  matter;   not  so  to  the  Greeks.     The  honour 
-ed    was   divine,  and    Agamemnon's   offence   v. 
like  that  of  1  It-rod,  when  the  people  cried — "  It  is  the 
voice  of  a  god  and  not  of  a  man  " — and  he  rebuked 
them  n 

The  royal  procession  enters  the  palace,  and  Cassan- 
dra, whom  Agamemnon  had  brought  with  him  from 
Troy  as  a  captive,  alone  remains  upon  the  stage. 
prophetic:  in>piration  comes  upon  her  and  in 
words  of  strange  force  and  weird ne.vs  she  tells  of  the 
visions  that  flo.  ig"ht — the  past  horrors 

of  the  house  of  Pelops,  the  approaching  murder  of 
Agamemnon,  tl.  igeance  :es  upon  his 

ily   mother — and   at   last,  though  shrinking  with 
enters  the  palace  to  meet  the  death  that 

Is  her  there. 

i he  Chorus  moralise  on  the  dangers  of  pros- 
ity,  a  sudden  cry  is  heard  from  within  the  palace. 

:man. 
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It  is  the  death  shriek  of  Agamemnon.  The  mighty 
king  in  the  full  glory  of  his  victory  dies  miserably  by 
the  hand  of  his  faithless  queen.  The  interior  of  the 
ice  is  now  shown,  and  the  scene  of  the  murder  is 
disclosed.  Clytaemnestra — the  blood-stained  axe  still 
in  her  hand — stands  over  the  dead  body  of  her  hus- 
band and  dares  to  justify  her  deed. 

In  many  respects  Shakespeare's  Lady  Macbeth 
recalls  Clytaemnestra.  But  after  the  crime  Lady 
Macbeth  loses  heart.  >  Clytaemnestra.  She 

boasts  her  deed  to  be  but  just  retribution  for  her  child 
Iphigenia's  wrong— and  for  her  own. 

And  so  Clytaemnestra,  crime-stained  but  queenly 
still,  and  Aegisthus,  the  cowardly  and  reckless  tyrant, 
are  for  the  time  victorious.  But  vengeance,  though 
slow  of  foot,  fails  not.  Orestes,  son  of  the  murdered 
king,  grows  up  to  manhood  in  a  distant  land.  At 
length  the  time  arrives  when,  visiting  Delphi,  he 
receives  from  Apollo  the  command  to  slay  his  mother 
and  her  partner  in  crime. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second  play  of  the  trilogy, 
the  CHOEPHORI  or  "  Libation  Bear  The  scene 

is  again  the  Palace  at  Mycenae,  but  in  front  of  it 
'Is  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon.     Orestes,  accom- 
pani«-d  by  his  fri»-nd  Pylades,  approaches,  in  the  full 
pride  of  youthful  manhood.     He  offers  a  lock  ot 
hair  in  mourning  on  his  fatln-r  \\\\\ 

companion    Pylad«-s,  hr   stands   aside;  for  1« 
trai:  k-ml>rd   WOIIUMI   comes   hearing  urns  \\ith 

mingled  meal  and  <>u  and  honey  to  pour;  'ions 

on 

sent  by  troubled  by 
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night.      Electra,    Agamemnon's 

surviving  daughter,  1-  a-N   the  procession,  ai: 

tates  with  what  prayer  to  accompany  the  offerings 

she  bea  ig  from  the  mi 

can  y  be  pi'  to  the  dead.     The  Chorus, 

ori  or  Libation 

the  ofi<  uggest  that  she  should  pray  for  the 

righteous,  that  is  for  herself  and  all  who  hate  Ac-, 
thus,  and  for  •  led  brother. 

hing  the  tomb  Electra  recognises  the  lock 
of  her  brother's  hair.  Orestes  now  appears  and  m.V 
himself  known.  After  long  appeals  to  heaven  for 
help,  plans  are  arranged.  Orestes  and  Pylades 
assume  the  disguise  of  Phocian  strangers  and  present 
themselves  at  the  palace  gates.  They  are  admitted, 
and  pretend  to  Clytaemnestra  that  they  have  come 
with  tidings  of  Orestes'  death.  Clytaemnestra  goes 
to  tell  the  news  to  Aegisthus. 

\egisthus  enters,  half  doubting  what  he 
heard,  and  asks  the  Chorus  if  the  news  of  Ore> 
death  is  true.     They  tell  him  to  go  within  the  house 
and  learn  of  tli  ^ers  himself.     He  goes  within 

the  palace.     Soon    cries   are   heard,  and    a  sen 
rushing  in   tells  that  Aegisthus    has  been  slain  by 
Orestes. 

Clytaeu  hastily  appears,   instinctively  con- 

scious that  h' -r  hour  of  retribution  is  come.     She  ] 
pares  to  de:  with  the  very  axe  with  which 

I  slain  . \gain. -tniK.n,  but  when  Orestes  app 
she  turns   to   >uppl  in.      Pylades — ' 

aroughout  o' 
— n  ml    of    Apollo's    command,    and 
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Orestes,  obedient  to  the  divine  order,  drags  his 
mother  within  the  palace,  where  she  is  slain  with  a 
silence  that  increases  the  awe  excited  by  the  horrible 
deed. 

As  in  the  previous  play,  the  interior  of  the  palace  is 
now  shown,  but  instead  of  Clytaemnestra  standing 
in  triumph  over  her  husband's  body,  holding  the  blood- 
stained axe  and  pointing  to  the  robe  in  which  h«-r 
victim  had  been  entangled,  we  see  Orestes  standing 
over  his  mother's  body,  sword  in  hand,  and  pointing 
to  the  same  robe  in  which  Agamemnon  had  perished. 
The  deed  is  done,  and  now  another  murder  stains  the 
house  of  Pelops. 

Vengeance  is  not  far  off.  Orestes  already  sees  his 
mother's  Furies,  though  to  the  Chorus  they  are  in- 
visible. His  frenzy  grows,  and,  in  his  horror,  he 
takes  the  suppliant's  olive  branch,  and  turns  to  flee  to 
Delphi,  that  he  may  claim  the  protection  of  the  god 
Apollo,  whose  stern  command  he  has  obeyed  in  slay- 
ing his  mother. 

Now  comes  the  famed  EUMENIDES,  the  third  play  of 
the   trilogy,  in  which  the  resolution  of  the  plot   is 
happily  united  with  the  advocacy  of  a  time-honoured 
Athenian   institution,  the  court  of  tl. 
that  was  assailed  })y  the  radicals  of  the  day. 

scene  opens  at  Delphi,  first  outside  and  then 

within  tin;  tnnple.     Thus  far  the  Furies  of  his  mot 

have  followed  Orestes,  and   now,  .  .  they  sleep 

in   Apollo's   very  halls.     A   shape  of  mystery  rouses 

;u  from  th«  ir  repose.     It  is  the  ghost  of  Clytaem- 

ichrs  thrin  \\itl. 
in   thrir  .  •  and  fi:  ;  he 
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one  by  Apollo's  aid  under  guidance  of  Her 

Athens,      li     Furi<  <e  against  Apollo, 

Ifl  them  temple.     After  an 

angry  colloquy  in  whirli  the  guilt  of  matricide  and  the 

dut  nging  a  ath  are  discussed,  the 

i  ml  Apollo  part  to  meet  again  at  the 
Athena. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  front  of  Athena's 

tempi--  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.    Orestes  clings  to 

image  of  the  goddess  for  protection.     His  hideous 

pursuers  come  on  his  track,  like  hounds  following  a 

inded  fawn,  eagerly  snuffing  the  scent  of  blood  :  — 

11 ;  sure  token  this  the  man  is  here. 
Follcnv  the  leading  of  this  voiceless  guide ; 
For  still  we  track,  as  hound  the  wounded  fawn, 
By  blood  and  reeking  drops,  our  destined  prey. 

nook  ensconced  the  game  must  lie  : 
With  keenest  joy  I  snuff  the  scent  of  blood."* 

Orestes  prays  for  aid  to  Athena.    He  claims  to  speak 
with  pi:  For  he  has  gone  through  the  necessary 

ceremonial  purification.     The  Furies  defy  his  pra\ 
They  sing  their  Binding  Song  as  it  is  called,  the  bitter 
malignity  of  which  thrills  the  hearers  with  a  weird 
horror. 

"  II .i-t"  uv  now  the  dance  to  wind, 
Since  beseems  in  dread  ref: 
To  utter  how  our  bodeful  train 

>  mortal  kind. 
Loyal  to  the  Right,— 

'so  extend 

Scathless  still  through  life  he  uvmkth, 
Nor  on  him  our  wrath  may  light. 

rick. 
C 
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But  who  guilty  hands  doth  hide, 
Stained  with  blood,— as  yonder  wight,— 
T.urketh  ever  at  his  side, 
Witness  true,  this  Brood  of  Night. 
Blood-avengers  we  appear, 
Stern-purposed  to  achieve  our  doom  severe. 

Now  o'er  the  victim  lift  the  dread  refrain, 
The  Furies  death -hymn,  madness-fraught ; 
Torch  of  the  brain,  from  Hades  brought — 

Soul-binding,  lyreless,  mortal-blighting  strait 

Orestes  renewes  his  supplication  for  protection. 
But  Athena  will  not  herself  decide  his  suit.  She 
founds  the  court  of  the  Areiopagas  to  do  so.  At  the 
time  the  play  was  brought  out  that  ancient  court  was 
assailed  and  threatened  with  curtailment  of  its  pre- 
rogatives. The  poet,  a  staunch  conservative  of  good 
old  family,  here  gives  it  the  sanction  of  a  divine 
origin.  Athena  appoints  it  to  be  for  ever  a  bulwark 
of  the  land,  a  seat  of  justice,  august,  untouched  by 
bribes.  Before  this  court  then,  on  the  Hill  of  1U 
the  trial  is  held  and  Apollo  himself  pleads  the  sup- 
pliant Orestes'  cause.  The  votes  of  the  judges  are 
given,  Athena  giving  her  vote  in  favour  of  Orestes. 
The  votes  are  counted,  and  are  found  equal  on  < 
side.  The  goddess,  therefore,  declares  Orestes 
acquitted  ;  and  the  rule  ever  held  at  Athens,  that 
when  the  votes  were  equal — for  and  against — the 
accused  should  be  acquitted. 

Orestes  warmly  thanks  Athena,  and  promises  that 
his  city,  Argos,  will  ever  be  tri«-iully  to  Athens.  This 
prom  is.-  hail  a  special  point,  as  an  alliance  had  been 

•  S  warns 
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tied  between  .d  Argos  just  when  the  play 

ed. 

rage  indignantly  at  the  loss  of  their 
intended  victim,  and  threaten  ruin  to  the  land.  Ath< 
IK. \vever,  calms  them,  and  they  accept  a  temple  and 
>  in  the  city,  and  henceforth  bear  the  euphe- 
mistic title  of  the  Eumenides,  th  I'he  kindly 
ones."  Their  sanctuary  is  fixed  close  to  the  Acropolis. 

So  ends  the  trilogy  called  the  Oresteia,  which  tells 
the  home-coming  of  Agamemnon,  his  tragic  fate  and 
the  several  fortunes  of  those  who  worked  him  weal  or 
woe. 

Let  us  pass  to  another  of  the  works  of  Aeschylus, 

in  which  he  deals,  not  with  the  intrigues  of  men,  but 

h  conflicts  among  the  gods.     Of  all  extant  Greek 

ys  the  PROMETHEUS  BOUND  is  shortest,  its  plot  is 

simplest,   its    interest  most   undivided,    and  yet    its 

precise  purpose  the  most  obscure. 

It  has  furnished  a  theme  to  Goethe,  to  Shelley,  and 
to  other  modern  poets,  and  the  theologian  has  often 
found  in  it  a  text. 

No  less  than  six  th*  >  the  poet's  intention 

have  been  proposed  :  the  His  for  teal  theory  makes 
Prometheus  a  ruler  of  Egypt  or  of  Scythia,  who 
suffered  in  his  struggles  to  reclaim  his  country  and 
its  people  :  the  Philosophical  holds  the  play  to  be  the 
ima^f  of  the  struggles  and  trials  of  humanity  against 
natural  obstacles  :  laces  the  struggle  with- 

in the  breast  of  the  individual  against  his  p;i 
the  in  sees  in  the  story  either  the  redemption 

ry  of  Greek  Literature. 
2C 
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of  man,  the  fall  of  Satan,  or  the  fall  of  man,  dimly 
echoed  by  some  tradition  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  : 
the  Scientific  regards  it  as  a  mere  personification  of 
astronomical  facts,  as  is  the  fashion  with  comparative 
mythologies :  and  lastly,  the  Political  thinks  that  the 
genius  of  Themistocles  and  the  ingratitude  of  Ath 
were  the  real  object  of  the  poet's  teaching,  though 
disguised  in  a  myth. 

The  plot  of  the  Prometheus  Bound  is  simply  the 
punishment  of  Prometheus  nailed  to  a  rock  on  a  dreary 
peak  of  the  Caucasus  by  the  command  of  Zeus.  The 
lasting  interest  is  that  his  punishment  is  for  service 
done  to  man.  'Tis  for  the  sake  of  others  that  the  Titan 
bears  his  lot,  and  refuses  to  yield  to  the  will  of  Zeus. 

For  Zeus'  government  is  a  new  dynasty  in  heaven, 
founded  on  the  defeat  of  his  father  Cronus,  as  Cro- 
nus' was  on  that  of  Uranus.  Like  other  governments 
Zeus  had  gained  aid  by  making  promises  which  he 
neglected  to  redeem  when  his  end  was  won.  Pro- 
metheus was  a  friend  of  man,  and  aided  Zeus,  be- 
lieving, and  indeed  assured  by  his  mother  Themis,  that 
Zeus  would  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  hope 
was  not  realised.  The  new  king  of  the  gods  SOUL; In 
to  depress  still  more  the  human  rao-.  Then  Prome- 
th* -us  tri'-il  what  he  himself  could  do,  and  stole  f: 
heaven  for  men  the  precious  gift  of  fire,  that  source  of 
god-like  power.  Hence  the  anger  of  Zeus,  and  the 
punishment  of  Prometht 

06  of  the  play  is  tin*  inhospitable  ( 
wh'-rr    I'p.ni' -tli. -us  is  firmly  rivetteil  to  a  rock  by  a 
wedge  driven  through  his  chest,  a  prey  to  the  burn- 
ing sun  1  •  hilling  il.-v.  'lit. 
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In  his  solitude  Prometheus  is  visited  by  the  Ocean 
Nymphs,  and  into  their  sympathetic  ear  he  pours  the 
ry  of  what  he  ha  <>r  mankind  ;   a  tale  beauti- 

fully retold  by  Shelley  in  his  Prometheus  Unbound. 

And  now  B  hint  is  given  of  how  Prometheus'  liber- 
ultimately   to   come.     Zeus  himself  must 

y,but  how  they 

will  assail  him  we  are  not  told.     The  secret  is  known 
Prometheus  alone,  and  he  will  not  give  it  up  until 
Zeus  ends  his  punishment  and  sets  him  free.      The 
Ch<>rus  deprecate  the  boldness  of  Prometheus'  lan- 
guage  and    regretfully    recall  the  happy  day  when 
Prometheus    took   their  own   sister   Hesione   as   his 
le. 

And  now  another  sufferer  comes  upon  the  scene— 
lo,  whose  form  has  been  changed  to  that  of  a  cow 
through  Hera's  jealousy  of  Zeus.  She  is  followed  by 
a  spectral  form,  the  ghost  of  the  many-eyed  Argus, 
long  since  slain  by  Hermes  ;  and  a  gad-fly  goads  her 
forward  on  a  weary  journey  through  the  earth.  She 
tells  the  story  of  her  wanderings,  and  the  passage  is 
an  interesting  gauge  of  the  geographical  knowledge — 
or  ignorance— of  the  time. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  conclusion.  Zeus  has 
heard  t:  ige  of  his  downfall  and  sends  Hermes 

to   demand    of  Prometheus    full    particulars   of   the 
threatened  danger.     Prometheus  proudly   refuses  to 
obey  the  tyrant's   behest,  and   faces   unappalled  the 
.diul  penal  eagle  is  sent  to  gnaw  inces- 

santly   at    his   living   flesh,   and    amidst   storm 
thunder    the    earth    opens,    and    the    rock    to    which 
Prometheus    is  chained  >inks   into  the  abyss,  where 
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the  undying  sufferer  will  be  crushed  and  buried 
until  some  god  shall  be  found  willing  to  suffer  for 
him  and  go  for  his  sake  to  the  gloom  of  Ha 

Unhappily  we  have  not  the  other  plays  of  the 
trilogy  and  know  not  how  the  poet  showed  justice 
triumphant,  as  no  doubt  he  did.  We  get  our  last 
view  of  Prometheus,  unflinching  in  his  proud  resolve, 
confident  of  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant  and  of  the 
final  victory  the  righteousness  of  his  cause  must 
bring  to  him. 

I  shall  refer  to  but  one  other  play,  the  PERSAE,  that 
is,  the  Persians,  which  describes  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
It  is  of  surpassing  interest,  for,  in  addition  to  being 
the  single  remaining  Greek  drama  based  on  contem- 
porary history,  it  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  Greek 
history  we  possess,  and  contains  the  story  of  one  of 
the  most  glorious  of  the  victories  of  the  Greeks,  told 
by  an  eye-witness,  who  was  not  only  the  greatest 
poet  of  his  time  but  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier. 
I  shall  not  sketch  this  play.  A  mere  outline  of  the 
plot  would  give  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  impression 
the  performance  of  the  play  itself  must  have  pro- 
duced. I  will  rather  ask  you  to  try  to  realise  the 
conditions  under  which  the  piece  was  put  on  the 
stage. 

In  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  hosts  of  Persia  were 
defeated  by  tlie  dreeks;  n,  r  by  the  Atheni. 

for  not  only  did  the  Athenians  supply  far  more  ships 
than  any  other  Greek  state,  but  it  was  solely  du- 
th»-iii    that    tin-    battle      |          ought    at    all.     Let    us 
compare    then    the  <>t    tin-   Athenians    and    of 

Per 
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Athr-n:  'lid  not  yet 

vhose  n  house- 

hold u  re  unborn,  or  had  yet  their  fame  to 

make.  \\V  may,  therefore,  limit  the  power  on  one 
side  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  Attica.  On  the  oth*-r 
hand,  IV-rsia  included  part  a-  of  Thrace,  all 

Asia  Minor,  what  we  now  call  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
Beloochistan  up  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  it 
extended  south  to  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

Such  was  the  territorial  greatness  of  Persia.  But 
she  was  still  greater  with  the  nobler  greatness  of 
prestige.  Her  warriors  were  deemed  well-nigh  in- 
vincible :  her  civilisation  was  the  most  advanced  and 
the  most  august  on  the  earth  :  around  her  was  the 
halo  of  a  glorious  past.  Nor  was  the  contest  with 
some  chance  detachment  of  Persia's  troops.  That 
mighty  empire  had  braced  her  powers  to  crush  the 
Greek.  At  Salamis  were  assembled  the  flower  of 
the  i  troops,  and  warriors  whom  Xerxes  had 

summoned  from  the  most  distant  part  of  his  vast 
empire. 

Xerxes  himself,  too,  was  there,  to  give  that  ad- 
ditional courage,  which  the  presence  of  their  king 
always  inspires  in  orientals: 

"  A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

That  looks  o'er  sea-girt  Salamis: 
And  ships  in  thousands  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations — all  were  his." 

On  the  Athenian  side  the   insignificant  numbers 

iyed  against  the  vast  host  were  fighting  not  for 

>ry  in    some   foreign   land,   not  to   secure   some 

distant  colony,  but,  on  their  native  soil,  to  recover 
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their  homes  already  in  the  foeman's  grasp,  to  rescue 
the  green  graves  of  their  sires,  to  save  their  wives 
and  children  from  a  fate  worse  than  death. 

The  lonely  student  in  his  study  feels  his  pulse  beat 
quicker  as  he  reads  the  story  of  that  fight.  What 
emotions  must  it  have  stirred  when  told  in  the  theatre 
to  30,000  citizens,  many  of  whom  had  themselves 
fought  in  the  battle :  all  of  whom  had  parents, 
brothers,  or  friends  that  shared  the  glory  of  that 
day.  As  they  sat  in  the  theatre,  the  very  scene  of 
the  engagement  was  almost  before  their  eyes,  and 
we  can  imagine  what  thunders  of  applause  arose,  as 
each  brave  deed  was  named,  each  perilous  crisis 
recalled. 

The  echoes  of  that  enthusiasm  have  not  yet  died 
away  over  the  waves  ot  time.  The  impetus  that 
Greek  life  then  received  from  its  material  prosperity 
gave  birth  to  that  brief  but  glorious  bloom  of  litera- 
ture and  art  that  has  influenced  the  world  ever  since : 
and  still,  across  the  waste  of  more  than  2000  years 
the  sculptor,  the  philosopher,  and  the  poet  look  for 
inspiration  to  the  rock  at  whose  foot  the  Persae  of 
Aeschylus  was  first  performed. 


SOPHOCLES 

VLUS,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  the  last  lecture,  was 
;  grist  of  the  Attic  poets  :  Sophocles  was  the 
i,il)lf\  Aristophanes,  the  great  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  in  one  of  his  plays,  represents  the  doings  of 
the  three  great  tragic  poets  in  Hades;  and  "kindly 
in  the  shades,  even  as  he  was  on  earth,"  is  the  tribute 
paid  to  Sophocles  by  the  satirist,  who  rudely  assailed 
Aeschylus  as  bombastic,  and  Euripides  as  a  sophis- 
tical quibbler.  This  great  poet,  the  ideal  representative 
of  the  perfection  of  the  Attic  drama,  was  blest  beyond 
other  men  in  his  fortune.  He  was  of  good  family, 
S  gifted  with  rare  genius  and  great  personal  beauty, 
and  possessed  considerable  wealth.  Born  in  495  B.C., 
before  the  Persian  Wars;  dying  in  405,  before  the 
insulting  Spartan  levelled  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens, 
he  saw  the  growth  and  the  full  greatness  of  the 
Athenian  glory,  but  was  spared  the  spectacle  of  its 
fall. 

When  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  chosen  for  his 
grace  and  beauty,  he  led  the  choral  dance  around  the 
trophy  thr  Athenians  set  up  at  Salamis  to  celebrate 
ictory  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  Some  ten 
years  later,  when  still  but  a  youth,  he  won  the  prize 
from  the  mighty  Aeschylus  under  circumstances  that 
gave  special  brilliancy  to  the  victory.  Cimon,  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  and  statesmen  of  his  day, 
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and  his  nine  colleagues  had  just  returned  from  cl< 
ing  Scyros  of  pirates,  bringing  with  them  the  bones 
of  the  national  hero  Theseus,  which  were  to  be  a 
talisman  against  plague  and  pestilence,  and  a 
shrine  for  which  was  erected  the  Theseum  that  still 
stands  at  Athens,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
temples  we  have  from  ancient  times.  The  judges 
at  the  dramatic  contests  were  usually  chosen  by 
lot  from  a  select  list ;  but  Plutarch  tells  us  that  on 
this  occasion,  such  was  the  excitement,  that  the 
Archon  named  the  newly  returned  generals  as  judges, 
and  they  awarded  the  first  prize  to  Sophocles.  The 
verdict  was  endorsed  by  the  result  of  many  a  sub- 
sequent dramatic  contest.  For  more  than  forty  years 
Sophocles  won  first  or  second  place,  never  third. 
He  lived  to  an  honoured  old  age,  the  object  of  his 
fellow-citizens'  affection,  and  when  he  died  the 
Spartan  enemy,  who  were  then  in  the  land,  paid 
meet  tribute  to  departed  genius,  and  allowed  his 
remains  to  be  borne  through  their  lines  along  the 
road  from  Athens  towards  Decelea,  that  they  migh  t 
rest  in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers  :  in  this  also  happier 
than  his  two  great  brother  dramatists,  who  found  their 
graves  in  foreign  lands — Aeschylus  in  Sicily,  Euri- 
pides in  Macedonia. 

Pericles  is  reported  to  have  said  of  Sophocles  that 
he  succeeded  better  as  a  poet  than  as  a  common 
That  might  well  be,  for  else  what  general  would  have 
been  his    equal.      He  discharged  his  public  du: 
however,   "like  any  <>:  ."  to 

borrow  the  phrase  that  Ion,  the  conteinp  igic 

poet  of  Chios,  us«-<i  of  him,  and  held  command  jointly 
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with  Pericl-  If  in  the  war  with  Samos  4408.0., 

an  appoint:  •  owed  to  the  poli- 

h  appeared 

time.      He  was  trained  by  Lamp: 
.ui  of  his  day.       Ilr  mu.^t   hav--  .veil 

acq  with  his  colleague   Pericles,  whose   elo- 

quence won  him  tli  •:"  the  Olympian  Thu 

with  Ajiaxagoras,  the  advanced  sceptic,  who  held  the 
impiou  >  a  red-hot  mass  of 

te,  and  that  the  m«><»n  uas  inhabited;  with 
Aeschylus,  lii.s  great  \,\-  \  rival  in  the  tragic 

art ;  with  Aspasia,  of  whose  cultured  circle  we  have  a 
happy  picture  in  Landor's"  Pericles  and  A  s  vith 

Phrynichus,  the  memory  of  whose  sweet  melodies  is 
preserved  for  us  in  the  pages  of  Aristophanes  ;  with 

^tophanes  himself,  whose  satire  lost  its  bitterness 

in  presence  of  the  "  Attic  Bee,"  the  title  our  poet  won 

purity,  and  pathos.      The  genial, 

simple-hear  rodotus,  too,  he  met  :  and,  at  least, 

»  episodes  in  his  plays,  as  we  have  them,  seem 
directly  due  to  the  historian. 

te    130   plays,   of  which  but  seven 

:ain    in    a  complete  form.      He  introduced  more 

•ndid  robf.s  and  ornaments  for  the  actors,  increased 
the  number  of  the  Chorus  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  and 
gave  new  form  and  spirit  to  the  music.  These  changes 

B   not   insignificant,  and  doubtless  to  the   - 

:ned  more  important  than  they  do  to  us.      But 
grea  ^e  he  ma  to  introduce  a  third  actor. 

H     wa>  thu  )  exhibit  with  greater  fullness 

.ih    subtler    touches    th  of 

human    mu:  I  hus,    too,    the    dialogue    gained 
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more  importance  and  the  Chorus,   though  the  lyric 
parts  still  kept  their  value,  took  a  less  active  \ 
in  the  drama. 

The  greater  prominence  Sophocles  gives  to  human 
actions  and  human  motives  explains  and  justifies  a 
change  he  introduced  in  the  character  of  the  trilogy. 
I  mentioned  last  day  that  Aeschylus  used  to  exhibit 
trilogies  or  groups  of  three  plays  connected  in  subject 
with  one  another  and  developing  a  common  plot, 
so  as  to  form  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end. 
Sophocles  continued  to  exhibit  trilogies,  but  the  three 
plays  forming  them  were  no  Iqnger  connected  in 
subject  with  one  another;  and  for  the  most  part  each 
play  had  a  quite  independent  plot.  The  wisdom  of 
the  change  is  clear.  Aeschylus  is  wont  to  treat  great 
principles,  the  grandeur  of  which  impresses  most  when 
they  are  presented  in  bold  and  somewhat  vague  out- 
lines. Each  phase  of  the  action  is  shown  in  a  separate 
part  and  the  completeness  of  the  trilogy  supersedes 
that  of  the  single  play,  as  in  the  Doric  temple 
study  not  the  several  details  but  the  majestic  effect  of 
the  whole.  Greek  taste  used  the  Corinthian  styl<\  with 
its  minute  details,  in  buildings  of  less  magnitude  :  and 
so  in  passing  from  the  gods  to  the  humbler  subject, 
man,  the  single  play  was  a  fitter  framework,  in  wi 
the  vague  greatness  of  the  whole  did  not  distract 
attention  from  the  finer  touches  th  rest  and 

value  to  the  portraiture  of  human  character. 

The  characters  of  Aeschylus  are  colossal  and  awe- 
inspiring  :  those  of  Sophocles  have  artistic  symm- 
and  gr.;  mud  by  human  sympathies  and   fti 

tions.       1  In-  <  .reeks  paid  divine  honours  to   the  shade 
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^ophoch  i>s  have  expected  that 

tribute  to  1).  iiylus.     But  Sophocles 

attained  the  perfection  of  that  well-tempered  mean, 
th.it  union  of  power  and  .*»••'  it  purity  of 

•  and  instinct  <>i  .tidings 

of  his  age,  alike  in  literature  and  art,  were  calcula 
t<»  :id  which  to  the  Greek  mind   seemed  i 

highest  aim. 

Professor  Jebb  [whose  monumental  edition  of  our 
author   is   i  proaching-    completion]    remarks  : 

"  If  Sophocle.s  has  been  on  the  whole  less  popular  in 
the  modern  world  than  either  Aeschylus  or  Euripides, 
one  reason  may  be  this— there  i  oek  poet  whose 

genius  belongs  so  peculiarly  to  the  best  Greek  time. 
chylus   has    an    element    of   Hebrew    grandeur, 

:  ipides   has    strong   elenu-i  modern    pathos 

and    romance  :    these  things    easily    come   home   to 
us.     But  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  Sophot 
must  place   ourselves  in    sympathy  with   the   Greek 
mind   in    it  tic    modes    of   thought 

!    with    the    Greek  sense   of  beauty  in  its   highest 
purity." 

In    tin-  I  have    spoken    chiefly    of 

persons  and  incidents  connected  with  Troy.  To-day 
I  shall  ask  your  attention  to  a  Greek  city,  Thebes  ; 
and  to  the  stories  of  a  hero  and  a  heroine  connected 
with  that  plan  iy  Oedipus  and  his  daughter 

Antigone. 

bes   plays   a   specially    prominent  part    in  the 

ill  with  the  Iliad  and  i 
,ilh  the  wurkb  of  Aeschylus. 
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Greek  drama,   and  hence   Milton's   allusion    in   "II 
Penseroso  "  : — 

44  Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptered  pall  come  sweeping  by, 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  ; 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskined  stage." 

This  Thebes  is  known  as  the  Seven-Gated,  and  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Hundred-Gated 
Thebes  in  upper  Egypt. 

It  has  probably  sometimes  occurred  to  you  that  as 
the  Greek  tragedies  are  for  the  most  part  based  on 
familiar  legends,  the  denouement  must,  generally 
speaking,  have  been  known  to  the  spectators  from 
the  beginning  of  the  piece :  and  the  poet  therefore 
could  not  excite  that  feeling  of  suspense  as  to  the 
final  issue  that  so  often  adds  interest  to  a  modern 
play.  This  disadvantage  is  compensated  for  to  some 
extent  by  the  greater  opportunity  the  ancient  poet 
had  for  the  use  of  irony.  "  Tragic  irony  "  is  care- 
fully to  be  distinguished  from  the  "  irony  oi 
tes."  The  latter  is  an  assumed  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker.  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  in  order  to 
n-fute  an  antagonist,  often  played  the  role  of  an 
inquirer.  He  did  not  know  himself :  he  asked  ii 
mation  of  his  friend,  and  by  judicious  questions 
seldom  failed  to  prove  hi  1  at  least  as  igno- 

rant as  him  I  i.tgic  irony  "  is  also  an  assumed 

^rance,    but    of  a   somewhat    <iitt'«-r«-nt    kind.     It 
turns    on    the  contrast   between  the  .-•-  tin- 

spectators    possess  of  the  dramatic    .situation    of  the 
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actors  on  the  stage,  and  the  supposed  ignorance  of 
the  actors  thomst-lves;  so  that  the  same   words  and 
deeds  often  have  quite  a  different  significance  for 
actors  and  lor  : 

ll<>\v  the  pathos  can  thus  be  heightened  may,  as 
Professor  Campbell  points  out,  be  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Shakespeare's  Desdemona,  who  unconsciously 
precipitates  her  own  fate.  Everything  she  says  is  the 
mob  thing  she  could  have  said,  and  most  con- 

firms Othello's  suspicions.  This  irony  is  seen  in  the 
bright  choral  strains  that  sometimes  precede  a  great 
calamity;  as  the  invocation  to  Pan  in  the  Ajax,  that 
to  Dionysus  in  the  Antigone,  and  the  strain  of  wild 
gladness  that  precedes  the  entrance  of  lole  in  the 
1  'rachiniae ;  but  its  most  striking  example  is  in  the 
greatest  and  most  terrible  of  tragedies,  Oedipus  the 
King,  in  which  each  word  and  act  of  the  unconscious 
king  hastens  the  appalling  end,  the  horrors  of  which, 
though  hidden  from  him,  are  well  known  to  his 
audience.  The  thrill  of  suspense  felt  by  an  Athenian 
spectator  throughout  the  piece  was  like  that  of  \va: 
ing  a  blind  man,  whom  we  cannot  help  or  warn, 
approaching  the  verge  of  a  precipice. 

The  tale  of  OEDIPUS  THE  KING  illustrateshow surely 
vengeance  overtakes  those  who  disobey  the  gods,  and 
an  innocent  child  often  suffers  for  the  sin  of  his 
ier. 

The  plot  is  this.     To  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  and 

liis  \\ifr  Ji.  A  as  born  a  son.     Now  Laius  had 

disobeyed  an  express  command  of  the  gods,  and  an 

oracle  had  declared  th  a  punishment   for   his 

<uld  be  slain  by  his  son's  hand. 
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Laius,  therefore,  hoping  to  frustrate  the  oracle,  had 
the  lad,  as  soon  as  born,  cast  out  to  perish  in  the 
wilds  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  his  feet  having  first  b 
pierced,  that  none  who  might  find  should  be  willing 
to  rear  a  child  so  mutilated.  A  shepherd  found  the 
infant  and  brought  him  to  Corinth,  where  King 
Polybus  and  his  queen  Merope  adopted  him  as  their 
son.  He  received  the  name  Oedipus,  i.e.  "  Swollen- 
Foot,"  from  the  cruel  injury  he  had  suffered.  .He  grew 
to  manhood  believing  himself  to  be  the  son  of  King 
Polybus  ;  but  one  day  a  drunkard's  taunt  roused  his 
suspicion,  and  he  went  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  to  a^k 
his  parentage.  The  answer  was  vague — merely  that 
if  he  returned  to  his  native  land  he  was  destined  to 
slay  his  father  and  to  be  married  to  his  mother.  Still 
thinking  he  is  son  of  Polybus  and  Merope,  and 
anxious  to  avoid  the  awful  fate  foreboded  by  the 
oracle,  he  shuns  the  way  back  to  Corinth,  and  turns 
eastward  through  Phocis,  in  the  direction  of  Thebes, 
which  he  does  not  know  is  really  his  native  land. 

Coming  to  the  " divided  way"  where  branch  the 
roads  to  Daulia  and  Thebes  he  meets  with  Laius,  and 
in  a  quarrel  slays  him,  not  knowing  who  he  v. 
Arrived  at  Thebes  he  solves  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx, 
and  frees  the  land  from  her  cruel  ravages,  receiving 
i,aierdon  Jocasta  in  marriage  ami  tin?  sovereignty 
of  the  land.  Many  happy  years  pass,  and  as  we 
see  in  th<?  opening  scene  Oedipus  \\  respect 

Action  of  his  subjects.  At  length,  however, 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  that  has  so  long  slumbered 
awa:  1  at  this  point  our  play  op. 

A  dreadful  pestil<-:i  14  Kind,  ami  in 
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are  unceasing  prayers  offered  at  th«  of  the  g< 

The  description  of  this  plague  must  have  had  special 
force  for  many  in  the  theatre,  if  the  play  was  pro- 
duced, as  is  possible,  subsequently  to  the  Great 

'^ue  of  Athens  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelop 

.  The  Thebans  turn  to  Oedipus  for  aid. 
We  know  how  effective  it  often  is  on  our  own  stage 
when  the  curtain  rises  on  a  public  place,  with  the 
citizens  grouped  together,  or  moving  to-and-fro  on 
th.-ir  various  duties.  So  we  can  picture  the  scene  at 
the  opening  of  this  play — the  throng  of  citizens,  young 
men  and  elders,  priests  and  boys,  seated  as  sup- 
pliants with  boughs  of  laurel  and  olive  in  their  hands 
before  the  palace  gates.  Their  king  has  been 
thoughtful  for  their  trouble,  and  tells  how  he  has 
already  sent  his  brother-in-law,  Creon,  to  crave 
advice  at  Delphi.  While  he  is  still  speaking  Creon 
returns,  and  reports  that  Apollo  (for  once  speaking 
clearly)  declares  that  the  plague  will  not  cease  till  the 
murder  of  Laius  is  avenged.  Oedipus  promptly  takes 
on  himself  the  discovery  of  the  murderer,  and 
denounces  heavy  curses  on  him  and  on  all  who  may 
harbour  or  conceal  him.  By  asking  questions,  which 
show  a  strange  ignorance  of  matters  every  Theban 
must  have  known,  Oedipus  learns  that  there  is  one 
surviving  attendant  of  Laius,  who  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  murder.  This  man  had  given  a  confused 
account  of  an  attack  by  a  band  of  robbers,  but  so  va. 
that  the  clue  seems  to  Oedipus  not  worth  following  up. 
Teiresias,  the  blind  Theban  soothsayer,  now  appears 

in  by  a  boy.     Oedipus  had  summoned  him,  if  haply 
he  might  clear  tin  ir  doubts,  for  though  deprived  of 

D 
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sight  he  knew  the  notes  of  birds  and  had  prophetic 
power.  He  at  first  refuses  to  speak,  but  at  length, 
stung  by  unjust  insinuations  of  Oedipus,  declares  the 
king  himself  to  be  the  murderer.  The  wrath  of 
Oedipus  at  such  an  accusation  is  natural.  He  susp. 
Creon  of  having  prompted  the  augur's  words  from 
ambitious  motives,  and  moralises  on  the  envy  that 
haunts  a  great  position.  Teiresias  withdraws  with 
denunciations  of  evil  and  with  vague  allusions  to  the 
secret  of  the  king's  birth. 

The  last  words  re-awaken  Oedipus'  interest  in  that 
mystery,  but  his  attention  is  soon  drawn  off,  and  on 
Creon  re-entering  a  long  altercation  ensues,  until 
Jocasta  appears  to  play  the  peacemaker.  Creon  re- 
tires. Jocasta  having  learned  what  Teiresias  had 
said  expresses  her  contempt  for  prophecy.  She  has 
ground  for  such  contempt.  An  oracle,  she  says,  had 
declared  that  Laius,  her  former  husband,  would  perish 
by  the  hand  of  their  son,  if  one  were  born.  A  son 
was  born,  but  was  forthwith  maimed  and  fettered  by 
Laius'  own  hands  and  left  by  his  order  to  perish  on  a 
lonely  mountain-side.  Laius  himself,  she  adds,  was 
slain  by  strangers  in  a  chance  encounter  at  a  "  cross- 
road." The  last  word  awakens  a  memory  in  Oedipus. 
He  asks  where  the  spot  was,  and  th««  answer  confirms 
his  f.-ars.  He  sends  to  summon  the  surviving  \\m 
(.1  the  encounter,  and  meantime  tells  Jocasta  of  his 
visit  to  Delphi,  his  journey  thence  to  a  spu: 
tin-.  net,  his  si  aying  of  an  old  grey-haind  r. 

who  rode  in  a  chariot  attended  by  a  herald  and 
servants.  He  must  himself  be  the  king's  murderer. 
One  only  (hano-  remains.  1  h.-  surviving  attniu 
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i  of  robbers  "  ;  bat  Oedipus  had 
-.•lied  al< 

And   now  tin-  <A  '/<  U€1A  entanglement  of 

the  plot,  b»  ,  they  wait  tor  the  coming  of 

th<-  ftgi  .;it  a  messenger  from   Corinth  arrives, 

that  I'olybi.  ,  1  and  that  Oedipus 

has  been  chosen  king  in  his  st«-ad.     Thus  one  anxiety 

i  Oedipus  still  thinks  that  Polybu 
his  father,  and  so  he  had  escaped  shedding  his  father's 
blood.     Jocasu,  who,  going  to  sacrifice  to  the  g< 
had  met  th-  ,   is  wild   with  joy,  and  thinks 

the  falsity  of  oracles  proved.     But  Oedipus  fears  the 
remainder  ot  the  oracle  that  declared  he  should  be 
married  to  his  mother ;  for  he  believes  his  mother  to 
ope"  of  Corinth,  and  she  still  lives.     But  the 

can  free  him  from  this  dread.     He  kn 
Oedipus  to  be  no  son  of  Polybus  and  Merope,  but  a 
foundling  exposed  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  who,  many, 
many  y  ;ore,  had  been  delivered  by  a  shepherd 

of  1  himself,  and  he  in  turn  had 

carried   the   child  t  If  Oedipus   can  now 

discover  from  whom  the  shepherd  received  the  child, 
and  who  its  mother  was,  he  will  know  the  long  sought 
secret  of  his  birth. 

Jocasta  at  once  realizes  the  dreadful   truth.     She 
us  from  following  the  inquiry 

further,  and  tai.  9  from  the  stage  in 

an  agony  of  drsj 

ore  against  his  will,  the  aged  shep 
i  who  fifty  years  before  had  r« -ccived  the  child 

-ole 
attendant  that  survived  \\hen  Lai: 

D  2 
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evidence  joined  with  that  of  the  messenger  from  Corinth 
removes  all  doubt.  The  full  horror  of  his  position 
bursts  on  Oedipus,  and  with  a  cry  of  agony  he  rushes 
from  the  stage. 

The  Chorus  mourn  the  vanity  of  human  life.  Their 
song  is  scarcely  finished  when  a  messenger  app< 
to  tell  the  dreadful  deeds  that  have  been  done  within 
the  palace : — Jocasta  has  hanged  herself,  Oedipus 
torn  out  his  eyes.  The  palace  doors  open,  and  the 
blinded  Oedipus  is  seen.  His  grief,  his  sufferings, 
no  pity  or  consolation  can  alleviate. 

Creon  now  plays  a  noble  part.  He  reproaches  not 
the  king  for  unjust  imputations  in  the  past,  but  pro- 
mises to  carry  out  his  wishes,  so  far  as  possible,  for 
the  burial  of  her  who  is  dead,  and  for  the  care  of 
daughters  Antigone  and  Ismene,  who  come  to  bid 
Oedipus  farewell,  and  whose  sympathetic  presence 
with  their  suffering  father  is  a  welcome  relief  to  the 
strain  of  the  tragic  situation.  For  himself  Oedipus 
requests  that  he  may  be  cast  forth  from  Thebes.  He 
is  led  within  the  palace  to  await  the  final  decision. 
The  Chorus  point  the  moral  of  the  fall  from  the 
highest  paths  of  greatness  to  misery  untold.  W-> 
must  call  no  one  happy  who  is  of  mortal  race  until 
he  hath  crossed  life's  border,  free  from  pain. 

We  turn  with  relief  from  the  tempest  of  horrors 
that  has  burst  upon  Oedipus  the  king  to  the  calm 
and  clear  atmosphere  of  OEDIPUS  AT  COLONUS,  where 
the  life  of  trouble  finds  a  peaceful  and  honoured  IMH!  : 

"  Sleep  after  toil,  port  my  seas, 

irath  after  please." 

The  crimes  of  Oedipus  had  brm  unintentional  ;  and 
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now,  after  long  years  of  suffering,  taught  patience  and 
humility  "  by  b  hand  of  time,  and 

by  the  force  of  a  nobl--  n.ittir-  ,"  In-  lias  been  forgiven 
by  heaven,  t  to  «  nter  on  his  re 

r  the  events  told  in  Oedipus  the  King  he  had  at 
first  remain-  <1  But  ultimately  Creon  and 

his  own  sons,  Kteocl^s  ami  Polynices,  had  driven  him 
forthahonv  anderer.     His  daughters,  however, 

proved  true.     Ismene  remained  at  Thebes  to  guard 
his  interests  there  ;  while  Antigone,  a  faithful  guide — 

ed  the  old  man  through  many  a  wild  wood's  paths, 

ngry  and  footsore,  threading  on  her  way. 
And  many  a  storm,  and  many  a  scorching  sun, 
Bravely  she  bears,  and  little  recks  of  home, 
So  that  her  father  find  his  daily  bread. M* 

As  has  well  been  said,  however,f  it  must,  in  spite 
of  hardships,  have  been  a  delight  to  escape  from  the 
polluted  city  to  the  fresh  breezes  of  Cithaeron  or 
Hymettus,  and — 

"  Wholly  to  forget  their  first  sad  life  and  hon 
And  all  that  Theban  woe,  and  ever  stray 
Through  sunny  glens,  or  on  the  warm  sea-shore, 
In  breathless  quirt  after  all  their  ills  ; 
Nor  do  they  see  their  country,  nor  the  place 
\Vh  hinx  lived  amon^  the  frowning  hills, 

Nor  the  unhappy  palace  of  their  race, 
Nor  Thebes,  nor  the  I  .-.menus,  any  more."J 

The  scene,  which  remains  unchanged  throughout 
the  play,  is  at  Colonus,  a  little  more  than  a  mile 

umptre. 

t  "  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers." 
t  Ib.    Quotation  from  M.  Arnold's  Empedocles  on  1 
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north-west  of  Athens,  \vhoseAcroi  es  clear  in 

view  from  the  plain.  The  ^]><>t  is  well  described  by 
Professor  Savage- Armstrong  in  "A  Garland  from 
Greece  "  .— 

AT  COLONUS. 

Here  is  Colonus.     Even  as  I  stand 

The  wind  that  waves  the  woods  of  Academe, 
As  by  its  breath  my  scorched  cheek  is  fanned, 

Whispers  that  this  is  Attica !     The  beam 
Of  the  declining  sun  is  fierce  and  bright 

In  the  blue  clefts  of  Fames ;  keen  and  high, 
Yonder,  Pentelicon  in  azure  light 

Lifts  his  streaked  rocks  against  .the  evening  sky; 
On  Lycabettus'  peak  the  small  white  shrine 

Sparkles  ;  and  there— the  crown,  the  heart  of  Greece — 
Lonely  against  Hymettus'  mountain-line, 

Stands  the  Acropolis. 

Colonus  was  the  birthplace  of  Sophocles  himself, 
and  he  fondly  lingers  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
that  was  familiar  to  his  childhood,  and  recalls  the 
sweet  notes  of  the  nightingales,  whose  feathered  choir 
made  the  grove  re-echo  with  their  song.  The  p1 
remember,  was  probably  exhibited  at  the  end  of 
March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  the  very  time  when 
the  voice  of  the  nightingale  is  first  heard  in  the  land 
of  Attica. 

Here  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides,  or  Fi; 
within  whose  precincts  no  profane  foot  might  enter. 
Antigone  appears  leading  her  aged  father,  Oedipus. 
He  is  dn-sscd   in    the  squalid   garb  of  a  beggarman, 
and  carries  a  wall.-t  f<-r  alms  ;  his  unkfinpt  \\  1 
floats  in  the  wind,  and  th-'  wounds  that  destroyed  his 
sight  have  left  ghastly  traces;   but  he  has  withal  a 
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tin  nobleness  in  his  look  ami  bearing1  that  tempers 
t  the  beholder's  sense  of  pity  or  ion. 

Ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  spot,  father  and 
dan.  .vithin  tin.-  forbidden  lii. 

and  rror  of  the  Chorus  (fon:  ged 

ionus),  who  now  approach,  when  O 

is,  recognising  in  the  name 

of  t  ••  hword  of  his  destiny,  re- 

•  withdraw.     At  length  he  yields  to  their  in- 

rom   the  precinct  on  receiving 

promise  of  sanctuary  outside  it.     The  Chorus  curiously 

9  him  with  41; •  ,  and  when  they  learn  who 

he  is,  despite  their  promise,  in  horror  bid  him  leave 

their  land.     He  appeal  r  king,  Theseus,  whose 

chi\  iiospitality  and  more  intelligent  views  of 

'ligations  grant  the  shelter  and  protection 

anderer  craves. 

at  Thebes,  strife  has  broken  out  between 
Eteocles  and  Polynices ;  and  as  they  have  learned 
that  tlie  possession  of  the  body  of  Oedipus,  dead  or 
living,  will  decide  the  fortune  of  the  war,  Creon,  and 
afterwards  Polynices,  successively  appear  and  endea- 
vour, by  force  and  by  entreaties,  to  win  Oedipus  back 
to  'J  1  iut  he  sternly  refuses  to  return,  strong  in 

the  protection  of  Theseus.  Athens  has  given  him 
shelter.  At  Athens  he  will  make  his  long  home— a 
ple<i  .  those  who  had  shown 

him  kii. 

The  play,  "Oedipus  at  Colon  the    longest 

ek  tragedy  extant,  and  we  cannot  follow  its  details. 

it  to  say,  that  in  the  closing  scene  the  stern 

just  with  mercy.     Oedipus 
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suffered  for  another's  disobedience :  his  own  crimes 
were  due  to  his  very  endeavour  to  avoid  crime;  and 
now,  after  life's  fitful  fever,  he  finds  peace  and  an 
honoured  tomb.  Midst  storm  and  lightning  flashes 
the  blind  Oedipus,  no  longer  needing  guidance,  leads 
the  way  of  himself  to  his  last  resting-place.  "  At  the 
bronze  threshold,  near  the  Thorician  Rock  and  the 
hollow  pear-tree,"  amidst  subterranean  thunderings, 
a  deep,  mysterious  voice  from  one  unseen  is  heard  to 
summon  him.  Then,  seen  alone  of  Theseus,  he  sank 
beneath  the  earth,  nor  did  any  man  thereafter  learn 
the  place  or  manner  of  his  "  passing." 

Let  us  briefly  follow  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
Antigone. 

Antigone  is  the  Virgin  Martyr  of  the  Greek  Drama. 
Firm  for  the  right  and  fearless,  but  still  a  woman,  she 
is  first  among  the  heroines  of  Sophocles — as  Clytaem- 
nestra  among  those  of  Aschylus,  and  Medea  among 
those  of  Euripides — but  a  purer,  nobler  type  of  woman- 
hood than  either  of  the  other  two. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices  had  quarrelled  at  Thebes.     In  the  issue  they  i<  11 
by  one   another's  hand — Eteocles  fighting  for,  Poly- 
nices  against,  his  country.      Creon,  who  was  the  n 
ruler  of  Thebes,  decreed  that  the  body  of  Polyn: 
as    he   had   proved  a  traitor  to  his   country,   should 
remain  unburied. 

;  now  in  the  play  that  bears  the  name  of  ANTI- 
GONE we  have  the  story  of  a  sister  :ion,  and  of 

a  .1  timid  girl  could  dare  and  do  for  the  bro; 
that  si i  In  a  former  lecture  1  1  to  the 

high  impon  hed  by  t  -  to  fun 
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rites.     And  now,  when  all  others  obey  Cre  ige 

t,  the  sanction  of  which  is  death,  Antigone  faces 
cruel  penalty,  anil  sprinkl.-s  dust  on  her  brother's 
body  :  a  scanty  tribute,  indeed,  but  sufficient  accord- 
ing to  the  ritual  of  the  day,  and  all  it  was  in  her 
power  to  do.  A  helpless  girl  faces,  all  alone,  the 
power  of  the  State  and  the  wrath  of  the  rul-r,  Creon, 
that  her  brother  may  not  be  unhonoured  among  the 
dead. 

To   heighten  the   pathos  of  the  situation,  a  lover 

here,  and  here  only  in  Greek  tragedy,  is  introduced. 

Antigone  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  to  Haemon, 

Creon's  son,  and  in  her  devotion  to  her  brother  she 

exchanged  the  nuptial  chamber  for  the  horrors  of 

a  living  tomb.     For  burial  alive  is  the  savage  penalty 

:  Creon  decrees  against  his  son's  betrothed  bride; 

nor  can  he  be  moved  from  his  cruel  resolution  either 

by  Haemon's  passionate  appeal,  or  by  the  horror  the 

decree  excites  among  the  citizens.     In  the  rocky  hills 

that  border  the  Theban  plain    tombs  are   hollowed 

out,  and  in  one  of  these  Antigone  is  immured  al: 

Scarcely  has   the    cruel  sentence  been  carried    out, 

when  tokens  of  the  divine  wrath  appear,  enforced  by 

the  warnings  of  the  soothsayer,  Teiresias.     Smitten 

with  sudden  fear,  Creon  is  moved  to  undo  his  work. 

to  free  Antigone  from  her  living  grave  ; 

but — like  the  Friar  at  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  in 

"  Romeo  and  Juliet" — he  arrives  too  late.     Antigone 

hanged  herself  in  the  vault,  and  they  find  Haemon 

ping  her  lifeless  body.     As  Creon  approaches,  his 

,  driven  to  frenzy,  tries  to  slay  him  ;  and,  failing 

in  tin-  atu-mpt,  pierces  his  own  side  and  falls  in  death. 
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These  latter  scenes,  according  to  the  wont  of  anci 
tragedy,  are  not  shown  on  the  stage,  but  reported 
by  a  messenger. 

Creon  now  appears,  bearing  the  body  of  Haemon, 
and  lamenting  his  fatal  error.  But  the  measure  of 
his  punishment  is  not  yet  full.  A  messenger  comes 
from  the  house,  and  announces  that  Eurydice,  wife 
of  Creon,  in  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  son,  has  taken 
her  life,  after  denouncing  a  curse  on  her  husband. 
The  palace  doors  open,  and  the  dead  body  of  the  queen 
is  seen.  Stern  pride  has  suffered  its  utmost  penalty, 
and  the  Coryphaeus  sums  up  the  moral  of  the  play — 
"  Wisdom  is  the  supreme  part  of  happiness  :  and 
reverence  towards  the  gods  must  be  inviolate.  Great 
words  of  prideful  men  are  ever  punished  with  great 
blows,  and  in  old  age  teach  the  chastened  to  be 
wise." 

Close  beside  the  famous  Pass  of  Thermopylae, 
where  Leonidas  and  his  300  Spartans  fell  fighting 
against  Xerxes  and  the  Persians,  rises  Mount  O 
whose  summit,  7000  feet  high,  commands  one  of  those 
views  of  headland,  bay,  and  island,  that  so  often 
meet  the  eye  in  the  sunny  land  of  Greece.  On  this 
mountain  tradition  lays  the  scene  of  the  death  and 
cremation  of  Hercules. 

Tragedy  is  naturally  somewhat  shy  of  Hercules, 
for  Comedy  hail  well-nigh  claimed  him  as  her  own. 

prodigious  Bating  and  drinking1  powers  furni 
Constant  tOpiCfl  l«»r  jest,  and   never  tailed   :  |  the 

killul   laugh,  though  the  j  .  could   not  but 

grieve  at  ti  aiunul  hero.    Even 

in  the  Alcesti^  of  Euripides  wbafd  hep] 
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able  part  he  ex  mile,  and   ind.-i-d  t  vis 

half  a   com.-dy.      1'  furnishes   the 

. -uly  in  tin-  .Mad  Hercules  of  Euri- 

•s  and  in  tin-  Trarhiniae  of  Sophocles,  the  play  of 

which  I  am  about  to  speak.     The  death,  at  least,  of 

.  should  have  di  Like  Otl  >ng 

mei  '  by  a  v.  liand.     As  in  the  Medea  of 

avenges  her  wrongs.     But 
in  the  Trachiniae  a  deep*  added  to   ' 

;edy,  fur  struck  th«-  blow  unwittingly. 

She  m< -ant   not  to  injure  her  husband  but  to  regain 

lovr,  and  \\hni  she  found  the  fatal  consequences 
of  her  act  she  slew  herself.  That  the  plot  of  the 
Trachiniae  may  be  understood,  an  early  adventure  of 
Hercules  must  be  recalled.  Once  on  a  time  he  had 

•••(I  and  won  Deianeira  at  Pleuron,  in  Aetolia. 
On  the  homeward  journey  the  bride  and  bridegroom 

ie  to  the  river  E\«"i  re  the  Centaur  Nessus 

.nd  was  wont  to  carry  passengers  across  the 

am.     N'  ^ulted  the  young  bride,  and  v 

n  by  a  shaft  from  the  bow  of  Hercules.  Ere  he 
died  the  Centaur  t<>H  iVianeira  that  if  she  stored  the 
blood  that  clotted  round  his  wound,  it  would  at  need 
prove  a  charm  to  win  back  her  husband's  wavering 
love. 

So  much  premised  we  may  follow  the  play, 
its   opening  we  learn    from    Deianeira  h- 

t  Hercules  has  been  absent  fifteen  months,  during 
which   tim«-   sh.-   lias  had  no  tidings   of  him.     N« 
now  comes  that  Hercules  1  i  a  glori  <>ry 

in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Euboea  :  but  there 
signs   from   which  Deianeira  judges    that    the  hero 
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is   no  longer  faithful   to    her   love.     She    therefore 
bethinks  her  of  the  Centaur's  gift,  and  steeping  a 
robe  in  the  blood  so  carefully  preserved  sends  it 
the  hands  of  Lichas,  a  herald,  as  a  present  to  her 
lord  :  not  meaning  to  do  him  hurt,  but  only  to  regain 

.ffection. 

The  Chorus  anticipate  the  return  of  Hercules  in  a 
song  whose  joyful  tone,  by  contrast,  heightens  the 
succeeding  horrors.  Scarcely  is  the  song  ended 
when  Deianeira  comes  from  the  house  in  much 
alarm.  The  Centaur's  blood  she  had,  by  his  direc- 
tion, kept  carefully  from  the  heat  of  sun  and  fire; 
but  some  wool  she  had  used  in  smearing  the  blood 
on  the  robe  sent  to  Hercules  had  been  left  in  the  sun, 
and  had  presently  crumbled  away,  leaving  clots  of 
foam  on  the  ground.  She  now  reflects  how  unlikely 
it  was  that  Nessus  should  have  wished  her  well,  and 
she  thinks  with  horror  how  the  robe  may  affect  Her- 
cules. Her  fears  are  too  soon  realised.  Hyllus,  her 
son,  who  had  gone  in  quest  of  Hercules  before  Lichas 
had  come  with  tidings,  bursts  in  and  pours  reproaches 
on  his  mother.  He  had  with  his  own  eyes  seen  the 
\\orking  of  her  gift.  The  venom  of  the  robe  warmed 
by  the  altar  fire  at  which  Hercules  was  sacrificing 
caused  pain  unspeakable,  and  the  hero  is  being 
conveyed  home  in  the  agonies  of  an  awful  death,  or 
perchance  already  dead.  DeiamMra  waits  but  to 
hear  her  son's  curse,  and  then  withdraws  in  ominous 
silence.  The  joyous  song  of  the  Chorus  is  changed 
to  lamentation,  and  fresh  cause  of  grief  soon  folh 
A  wail  from  the  house  announces  a  ne\\-  disa- 
An  a^ed  nurse  comes  forth  and  tells  that  Drum* 
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in   horror   at  tin-  rvil    hhf  has  unintentionally  done, 

put  an  end  to  her  life  with  h-  and.      ! 

son,  too  late,  repei  1   word 

proved  her  innocence  of  purpose.     Men's  anger 

is  softened  t  ho  have  erred  unwittingly. 

>f  the   Chorus   is    h»-i^htened   by   the 

thought  that  they  must   soon  behold    the   suffering 

s,  and  in  fact  he  is  presently  borne  in  upon 

a  litter. 

Iks   Hyllus  with   cries  of  grief  that 
soon  rouse  his  father  from  a  brief  slumber.    His  pains 

ive  and  in  his  convulsions  he  recalls  the  various 
exploits  through  which  he  passed  unscathed  to  perish 
miserably  at  last  by  a  woman's  hand.  He  bids  his 
son  bring  Deianeira  to  him  that  she  may  die  as  she 
deserves.  Hyllus  breaks  the  news  that  vengeance 
were  now  too  late  even  were  it  deserved.  The  true 
tale  of  what  Deianeira  had  done  might  well  have 
touched  the  hero's  heart,  and  our  sympathy  for  his 

;ic  fate  cools  when  the  words  of  Hyllus  call 
forth  from  him  no  token  of  softened  feeling  towards 
his  faithful,  though  unwise,  wife.  He  is  wholly 

orbed  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  destiny.  His 
thoughts  revert  to  an  oracle  that  had  long  before 
declared  he  should  perish  by  the  stroke  of  a  dead 
han  <>w  Nessus  from  beyond  the  grave  is  the 

true  author  of  his  death.  He  bids  his  son  prepare  a 
funeral  pyre  for  him  on  Oeta,  on  which  he  is  to  end 
his  life:  for  in  this  play  there  is  no  presage  of  his 
reception  among  the  gods,  a  story  found  elsewhere. 

The  weakness  of  the   play    [a    Hercules.     On  him 
attention  should  chiefly  centre,  but  he  alienates  our 
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sympathy  by  his  unfeeling  attitude  towards  Dei'aneira, 
whom  he  had  wronged.  He  need  not  have  been 
tender,  as  Professor  Jebb  remarks,  but  he  is  not  even 
human. 

strength  of  the  play  is  Deianeira,  a  character 
dramatically  effective  in  the  highest  degree.  Hyllus 
brings  out  most  vividly  the  twofold  aspect  of  the  act 
on  which  the  plot  hinges.  Theory/  aspect  is  brought 
out  when  Hyllus  describes  the  agonies  of  Hercules, 
of  which  he  had  been  eyewitness,  and  curses  his 
mother,  of  whose  motive  he  is  as  yet  ignorant ;  the 
second,  when,  having  learned  his.  mother's  innocence 
and  having  stood  beside  her  corpse,  he  has  to  listen 
to  his  father's  denunciations  of  her  until  a  pause 
permits  him  to  vindicate  her  memory. 

I  shall  refer  to  but  one  other  play,  the  ELECTRA. 
In  this  play  Sophocles  has  taken  the  same  subject  as 
Aeschylus  treats  in  the  Choephori,  namely  the  return 
of  Orestes  and  his  vengeance  on  Clytaemnestra  and 
Aegisthus  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  Agamemnon. 
This  subject  is  again  treated  by  Euripides  in  his 
"  Klectra,"  and  so  we  can  here  (and  here  alone)  com- 
pare the  varied  treatment  of  one  and  the  same  sub- 
ject by  the  three  great  tragedia 

As  the  plots  of  tin-  three  plays,  the  Choephori  of 
Aeschylus,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  the 
of    Euripides,   are    substantially    the    same;    and    1 
sketched   the    plot    of   the    Choephori    in   la- 
lectun  ,   1   shall  here  confine  mysell   to   summing  up 
the  points  of  difference  tin-  three  plays  \ 

'1  lie  contrast   oi   external    form    between    tin-   Cli. 
-i   oi  A'-M  hylus   and    the    I'.l-  «  M    "!    Ettli] 
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marked.      The   im;  '  of  the  choral  parts  had 

steadily  diminished  during  the  interval  between  the 
composition  of  th  >  two  works.  The  Chorus,  who  in 
the  earlier  i  '  not  only  the  confidants  but  the 

accomplices  of  the  actors,  in  the  latter  play  can  claim 
but  slight  connexion  with  the  plot,  and  are  little  more 
than  a  convenient  means  of  dividing  the  work  into 
acts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prologue,  with  its  de- 
tailed description  of  the  several  characters,  and  of  the 
situation,  and  the  ileus  ex  machina  to  sum  up  and 
deliver  judgment  are  formally  established  in  the  latter 
piece.  It  is  still  more  interesting  to  observe  the 
changed  views  of  life,  feeling,  and  action  that  had 
developed  in  the  course  of  forty-five  years.  Aeschylus 

-ents   to   us   the   operation    of  great   principl 
Sophocles  depicts  great  characters;  Euripides  anal  v 
the  characters,  and  brings  on  the  stage  the  fluctuations 
of  feeling  which,  though  true  to  nature,  the  earlier 
poets  probably  thought  it   beneath   the   dignity    of 

.redy  to  represent.  The  characters  of  the  Choe- 
phori  are  grand  but  somewhat  superhuman.  Those 
of  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  are  ideally  perfect  as  a 
work  of  art,  but  somewha-  lan  human  in  lack 

of  emotion.  The  hero  and  heroine  of  Euripides  are 
a  little  mean  and  a  little  vacillating,  but  unfortunately 
not  the  less  human  on  that  account.  The  youngest 
poet  carried  the  analysis  of  human  feeling  and  conduct 
further  than  his  predecessors,  and  hi.s  characters  who 
discharged  what  th-  y  judged  a  sacred  duty,  do  not 
claim  I  :iy  tor  letting  us  into 

secret  of  the  doubts  and  .inch  that  dreadful  duty 

upon  ti 
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Schlegel,  the  German  critic,  has  indulged  in  wild 
invective  against  Euripides  in  general  and  his  Electra 
in  particular.  But  we  must  remember  that  it  is  to  the 
Electra  of  Euripides,  not  of  Sophocles  or  of  Aeschy- 
lus, that  Milton  refers  in  his  well-known  lines  : — 

«         "  The  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra' s  poet  had  the  power 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare." 

The  story  is  told  by  Plutarch.  When,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  was  proposed 
to  raze  Athens  to  the  ground  and  turn  its  site  into  a 
sheep-walk,  the  city  was  saved  by  a  certain  Phocian, 
who,  at  a  banquet  where  Lysander  and  the  other 
generals  were  assembled,  recited  from  this  play  of 
Euripides  the  description  of  Electra's  sad  lot.  The 
hearers  traced  a  likeness  between  the  degradation  of 
Athens  and  the  low  state  to  which  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon  had  been  reduced,  and  moved  by  the 
poet's  pathetic  words,  refused  to  destroy  a  city  so 
famous,  the  foster-mother  of  such  distinguished  men. 
A  higher  tribute  could  hardly  have  been  paid  to  the 
genius  of  the  most  tragic  of  the  poets. 

Of  that  poet,  Euripides,  I  hope  to  speak  in  next 
day's  lecture. 
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now  come  to  one  of  the  best  abused  men  of  his 
time.     Unlike  Aeschylus   and  Sophocles,    Euripides 
\  ed  little  or  no  part  in  public  life,  but  dwelt  apart 
;t  and  a  thinker.     Some  have  attributed  to 
this  circumstance  a  certain  strain  of  contemporary  ill- 
feeling  towards  him.     It  is  true  that  the  recluse  was 
no  favourite  with  the  Greeks,  but  there  was  a  further 
^on  for  the  disfavour  with  which  he  was  regarded, 
and  one  that  explains  the  attacks  made  on  him  in 
modern  times.     Euripides  was  the  virtual  founder  of 
the  Romantic  Drama.     He  is  the  mediator  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama,  and  he  cannot 
claim  either  the  full  excellence  of  the  school  from 
which  he  began  the  departure,  or  of  that  school  which 
at  last  arose  on  the  foundations  laid  by  him.     Such  a 
i  is  difficult  to  estimate  justly,  and  none  has  been 
judged  more  unfairly  than  Euripides. 

As  Professor  Jebb  observes,  in  an  age  not  ripe  for 

reflection  and  subtle  analysis  of  character,  people  are 

content  to  express  in  general  types  those  primary  f . 

of  human  nature  that  strike  everyone.     Achilles  will 

enough  for  the  young  chivalrous  warrior, 

Ulysses  for  the  man  of  resource  and  endurance,  even 

iiout  such  el  :  detail  as  would  enable  us 

the  very  man.     The  poetry  of  such 

r  than  individuals.      In  the 

E 
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case  of  the  Greeks  these  types  had  not  merely  an 
artistic  and  moral  interest,  but  further  a  religious  ; 
because  the  Greeks  believed  that  the  epic  heroes 
sprung  from  the  gods  were  their  own  ancestors,  for 
which  reason  Greek  gods  would  help  them  against 
barbarians.  Therefore  the  dramatist  refrained  from 
individualising  characters  by  minute  touches  that 
would  bring  them  closer  to  daily  experience,  but 
detract  from  their  general  value  as  types  of  all 
Hellenic  humanity. 

Unerring  instinct  keeps  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
within  the  limits  of  this  law.  Euripides  was  only 
fifteen  years  junior  to  Sophocles,  but  when  he  began 
to  write  it  was  clear  that,  though  established  prestige 
might  be  maintained  in  the  old  paths,  a  new  poet  who 
sought  to  construct  Tragedy  on  the  old  basis  would 
be  building  on  sand  because:  ist.  The  popular  re- 
ligion itself— the  very  foundation  of  Tragedy — had 
been  undermined ;  2nd.  Scepticism  had  begun  to  be 
busy  with  the  legends  which  that  religion  consecrated. 
Neither  gods  nor  heroes  commanded  all  the  old  un- 
questioning faith  ;  3rd.  An  increasing  number  of  the 
audience  in  the  theatre  began  to  be  destitute  of  the 
training,  musical  and  poetical,  which  had  prepared  an 
earlier  generation  to  enjoy  the  chasU;  and  placid 
grandeur  of  ideal  Tragedy. 

Kuripides  made  a  splendid  effort  to  maintain  the 

8   oi    I'ragedy   in  the  spiritual   lii»-  uf  Athens  by 

modifying  its   interests  in  the  sense  which  his  own 

1.     Could   not  tlu-   heroic  pers 

still  exc  more  real  — it  in   tln-ni   thr 

passions  and  lOlTOWa  o!  «-v«-ry-day  life  worr  portrayed 
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\\ith  greater   vivid  i.  '  ;  ^ht  not 

the  less  cultivated  part  of  the  audience  i  enjoy 

a   thrilling  plot,  ally  if  taken  from  the   home 

legends   of  ue   the   virtual 

ider  of  :  mantic    i  In  so  far   as  he 

stic  tact  could  then  have  wholly  saved  him 

me  in  which  he  worked  could 

not  be  stretched  to  his  plan.  Tip-  chorus,  the  masks, 
the  narrow  stage,  the  conventional  costumes,  the 
slender  opportunities  for  change  of  scenery  were  all 
obstacles  to  the  free  development  of  Tragedy  in  the 
new  direction.  No  one  of  his  time  could  have  broken 
free  from  these  traditions.  It  is  no  fault  of  Euripides 
if  in  so  much  of  his  work  we  feel  the  want  of  harmony 
between  matter  and  form.  The  cumbrous  framework 
of  stage  machinery  led  to  the  superhuman  or 

semi-superhuman  characters  of  the  older  theatre  re- 
mained. No  wonder  that  men  sometimes  cut  a  poor 

re  in  the  garb  of  demi-gods,  and  that  the  effect  is 
incongruous  if  not  ludicrous  when  the  prehistoric 
Theseus  defends  the  republican  institutions  of  Athens, 
or  Hecuba  regrets  the  high  price  of  Sophists'  lectures. 
The  victory  of  Salamis  is  associated  with  each  of 
the  three  great  dramatists,  and  serves  to  gauge  their 
relative  ages.  Aeschylus  fought  at  it,  Sophocles  was 

ier  of  the  boy  chorus  that  celebrated   it,  and  for 

year — or  as  some  say,  the  I 
day  birth. 

iffered  from  his  two  predecessors  no  less 
in  his  way  of  life  than  in  his  works.  Aeschylus,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  a  soldier,  and  Sophocles  took 

I    in   public   affairs,    but    Eurip;  .s    a 
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recluse.  He  was  as  little  given  to  society  as  he  was  to 
the  active  service  of  his  country;  and  when  we  add 
that  his  face  was  freckled,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
he  had  some  unpopularity  to  encounter.  He  was  torty- 
five  years  younger  than  Aeschylus,  and  fifteen  younger 
than  Sophocles.  We  know  little  about  his  life.  M 
of  what  is  told  us  about  him  is  told  by  his  enemies,  and 
a  good  deal  of  it  is  probably  false.  We  are  told,  for 
example,  that  his  parents  were  in  mean  circumstances 
and  his  mother  an  herb-seller ;  but  when  a  boy  he  was 
cup-bearer  to  a  chorus  of  noble  Athenians  at  the 
Thargelian  festival — an  office  for.  which  nobility  of 
blood  was  requisite — and  he  was  taught  rhetoric  by 
Prodicus,  whose  charges  were  high,  and  who  had 
youths  of  rank  among  his  pupils. 

He  began  to  exhibit  plays  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  in 
455  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Aeschylus.  In  44 1  B.C. 
he  for  the  first  time  gained  first  prize,  and  he  continued 
to  exhibit  until  408  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  Orestes,  but 
he  won  the  first  prize  only  five  times  in  all.  He  died 
in  Macedonia,  in  406  B.C.,  at  the  court  of  King 
Archelaus,  and  a  story  (very  doubtful,  however)  tells 
that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  king's  dogs,  which  a 
.1  poet,  moved  by  envy,  set  upon  him. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  unfortunate  in   his  matri- 
monial  relations,   and  this    U  r.Minmmly   .  I  an 
explanation  of  his  supposed  bitterness  against  women. 
"    I                                     is  perhaps  i                  known  rpi: 
applied  tO  £uripides :   but   it  cannot    !><•  unreservedly 
1  as   just,  unless   a  pn.-t  is  to  i                ted  with 
personally  holding  all  th«:  srnum»-nts,  oiten  of  ne. 
sity  (  ontr.i-                                        each  of  th- 
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he  puts  on  the  stage.     We  must  judge  the  writer's 

\vs   not   by   isolated    ex  but   on    wider 

unds.     Most  of  exclaimed 

**  Inconstancy,  thy  >man  " — and  yet  which 

of  us  has  not  known  the  unselfish  devotion  of  a  sister 

or  a  mother  ?     And  so— when  we  are  reminded  that 

•olytus  (line  665)  say,  "  I  shall 

never  have  my  fill   of  ha:  men  " — let  us  also 

remember  how  noble  a  picture  he  draws  :  in  Electra, 
of  a  sister's  unfailing  love  ;  in  Polyxena,  of  a  maiden 
ing  herself  a  willing  victim  for  her  country's  good  ; 
in  A 1  cost  is,  of  a  wife  laying  down  her  life  for  her 
husband.  It  is  possible  that  much  of  the  odium  that 
has  arisen  against  Euripides  is  due  to  the  epigram- 
matic expressions  that  so  often  occur  in  his  works. 
These  sayings  are  easily  separated  from  the  context 
and  so  become  identified  with  the  poet  instead 
of  with  the  speaker  in  whose  mouth  he  puts  them. 
B  character  of  few  writers  could  bear  such  a 
strain.  It  is  hard  that  Kuripides  should  be  writ 
down  a  knave  because  Hippolytus  once  said — "My 
tongue  has  sworn,  but  not  my  heart." 

Of  the  life  of  Euripides  we  know  little  :  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived  (B.C.  480-406)  we  know  much.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  rehearse  at  length  the  glories  of  the 
Age  of  Pericles  or  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
r.  The  great  names  connected  with  that  period 
wer  ->d  to  in  former  and  need  not  now 

be  repeated.  But  special  attention  must  here  be  paid 
to  the  great  intellectual  activity  of  the  time.  Not 
only  was  Kuripid-  If  indebted  to  the  teaching 

of  such  men  as   Prodicus  and   Anaxagoras,  but  the 
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influence  of  the  Sophists  permeated  society  and  made 
itself  indirectly  felt  in  the  poet's  works.  To  the 
influence  of  this  spirit  Euripides  was  more  susceptible 
than  his  two  predecessors,  and  to  it  his  defects  and 
his  excellences  alike  are  largely  traceable.  He  is  the 
most  human  and  the  most  modern  of  the  Greek  Tragic 
writers.  He  shows  deepest  sympathy  for  the  sorrow 
and  mystery  of  life  :  — 

"  Before  the  beginning  of  years 

There  came  to  the  making  of  man, 
Time,  with  a  gift  of  tears  ; 

Grief,  with  a  glass  that  ran  ; 
Pleasure,  with  pain  for  leaven  ; 

Summer,  with  flowers  that  fell ; 
Remembrance  fallen  from  heaven, 

And  madness  risen  from  hell ; 
Strength  without  hands  to  smite  ; 

Love  that  endures  for  a  breath  ; 
Night,  the  shadow  of  light, 

And  life,  the  shadow  of  death. 
His  speech  is  a  burning  fire  ; 

With  his  lips  he  travaileth  ; 
In  his  heart  is  a  blind  desire, 

In  his  eyes  foreknowledge  of  death  ; 
He  weaves,  and  is  clothed  with  derision  ; 

Sows,  and  he  shall  not  reap  ; 
His  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 

Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep."* 

Euripides  wrote  75  plays,  or,  according  to  some, 
even  as  many  as  92.  Of  these  18  are  extant,  excluding 
the  Rhesus,  which,  though  attributed  to  him,  is 
probably  spurious.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
a  .such  a  number  of  plays  minut'-ly  in  a  single 
lecture.  It  will  be  best  to  t.ik.-  th.-m  in  groups  ;  and 


Swinburne,  "  Atul.mt.i  in  C  .ilydon." 
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I  will  first  notio-  those  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  story  of  the  Trojan  War.     Under  this  head 
y  be  counted  no  a  ten  of  the  extant  dramas 

—the  Hecuba,  the  Troades,  the  Helena,  the  Andro- 
mache, -i  tra,  the  Orestes,  the  two  Iphigenias, 
the  Rhesus,  and  the  Cyclops. 

The  Greek  heroes  who  fought  at  Troy  experienced, 
after  the  fall  of  the  city,  varied  and  in  many  cases 
tragic  fortunes.  Ulysses  had  trial  of  "moving  acci- 
y  flood  and  field  "  :  Agamemnon  was  murdered 
in  his  own  palace  by  his  faithless  queen :  Philoctetes 
passed  years  of  sickness  and  suffering  on  a  lonely  island : 
Ajax  perished  by  his  own  hand.  But  the  Greeks, 
remember,  were  the  conquerors  in  the  strife.  If  such 
the  victors'  fate,  what  was  the  lot  of  the  conquered 
Trojans.  Small  wonder  that  the  most  tragic  of  the 
poets  turned  to  this  fruitful  field,  and  that  four  at  least 
of  his  extant  plays  are  full  of  mourning,  lamentation, 
and  woe  :  the  voice  of  wailing  that  rose  from  the  van- 
quished city  of  Troy. 

And  first  to  speak  of  Hecuba,  the  queen  of  Priam, 
King  of  Troy.  You  remember  that,  in  Hamlet^  her 
fortunes  are  the  subject  of  the  piece  recited  by  the 
players,  and  how  Hamlet  marvelled  that  the  player 
who  told  her  fate  : — 

"But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd  ; 

his  eyes,  distraction  in's  asj 
•ken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 

:  ms  to  his  conceit.     And  all  for  nothing  ! 
Hecuba  ! 

.:>a  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
Th.r.  kl  weep  for  her 
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Hear  the  tale,  and  judge  whether  it  was  the  man  or 
the  actor  whose  eye  was  dimmed  with  tears. 

Mother  of  fifty  children,  wife  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
Hecuba  had  seen  the  glory  of  that  mighty  city  crumble, 
had  seen  her  aged  husband  murdered  at  the  very  altar 
steps.  Fallen  from  her  royal  estate,  a  captive  and  a 
slave,  it  might  be  thought  she  had  suffered  the  worst 
that  destiny  could  bring.  Not  so.  The  queen  need 
fear  no  more :  but  the  mother  is  to  feel  a  still  more 
bitter  pang.  Of  her  many  children,  a  daughter,  and 
a  son  survived,  Polyxena  and  Polydorus.  Survived  ? 
Nay,  one  even  of  these  is  already  dead,  though 
the  queen  knows  it  not.  For  Polydorus,  Hecuba's 
youngest  son,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had 
been  entrusted,  along  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
treasure,  to  the  care  of  Polymnestor,  King  of  Thrace, 
had  been  foully  murdered  by  him  when  fortune  turned 
against  Troy. 

The  ghost  of  the  murdered  lad  speaks  the  prologue, 
and  as  his  spectral  form  leaves  the  stage,  the  aged 
Hecuba,  who  knows  not  yet  of  her  son's  death  and 
her  daughter's  danger,  enters.  Her  fellow-captives, 
the  Trojan  women  who  form  the  Chorus,  now  break  to 
her  the  news  of  her  daughter's  peril.  The  shade  of 
Achilles  has  appeared  in  glittering  armour  on  his 
tomb,  and  claimed  a  victim.  Tin-  ( irerkx  accordingly 
demand  Polyxena  for  death.  As  the.sacriiio-  of  Iphi- 
genia  had  been  n-<iuin-d  before  the  (ireeks  could 
from  Aulis  at  the  beginning  of  the  expedition,  so 
now  their  homeward  retun  .-d  until  Pol 

blood  shall  appease  the  angry  spirit  <>f  Achill 

Ulysses  comes  to  I  Ml  t<>  her  rate.     Full 
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of  pathos,  but  the  pleading  of  Hecuba,  and 

Le  is   the   bearing  of  the  maiden,  who  boldly  faces 
:h,  though   inflicted  by  enemies,  and  for  the  plea- 
enemy  ;  so  that  she  has  no  hope  left  of 
good  for  herself  or  her  friends  as  a  motive  to  support 

>rtitude. 

The  sacrifice  is  over,  and  the  mother  can  but  pay 
the  customary  tribute  to  the  dead.     She  sends  an  at- 
iant  to  fetch  water  for  the  funeral  rites,  when  lo  ! 
a  fresh  horror.     The  attendant  finds  on  the  sea-beach, 
where  she  had  gone  for  water,  the  corpse  of  the  mur- 
dered Polydorus.     The  play  goes  on   to   tell  how  the 
unhappy  mother  quickly  recognises  the  treachery  of 
Polynine^tor,  and  braces  herself  for  vengeance,  old 
and  helpless  though  she  is.     But  for  us  the  climax  of 
reached.     The  captive  queen,  the  bereaved 
tier,  .stir  sympathetic  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep 
for  tears. 

The  play  has  been  pronounced  faulty  on  account  of 
th--  alleged  double  plot,  the  death  of  Polyxenaand  the 
death  of  Polydorus.  But  this  charge  is  based  on  a 
misapprehension.  The  plot  is  one — namely,  the  woes 
of  Hecuba ;  and  the  two  deaths  are  factors  in  her 
suffering. 

scene  of  this  play  is  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
the  peninsula  of  the  Dardanelles. 
The  TROJAN  \\  <  an  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 

plot.     1  >ice  of  lamentation,  telling  some  of  the 

idents  connected  with  the  capture  of  Troy,  and 
expressing  the  fears  of  the  hapless  captives.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  poverty  of  the  plot  was  pro- 
bably in  great  measure  compensated  for  by  stage 
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effects,  as  in  Byron's  play,  Sardanapalus ;  for,  as 
Byron's  play  ends  with  the  conflagration  of  Nineveh, 
so  the  Trojan  Women  closes  with  the  burning  of  Troy, 
the  fall  of  buildings,  smoke,  dust,  and  earthquake 
noises.  Hecuba,  "  the  mobled  queen,"  and  Cassandra, 
the  prophetess  without  honour  in  her  own  country, 
bewail  their  nation's  fate.  The  story  of  the  wooden 
horse  by  which  Troy  was  taken  is  told,  and  the  Greek 
herald,  Talthybius,  announces  to  the  hapless  Andro- 
mache that  the  Greeks  have  decided  to  cast  her  son 
Astyanax  headlong  from  the  walls.  The  dead  body  of 
the  lad  is  presently  brought  in,  and  we  miss  even  the 
satisfaction  of  revenge  that  the  Hecuba  affords,  unless 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  prophecies  of  Cassandra,  who 
foretells  the  sufferings  that  await  the  victorious  Greeks 
— how  Agamemnon  is  to  be  murdered  by  his  wife, 
Clytaemnestra ;  Ulysses  and  Menelaus  to  wander  far 
from  their  homes  for  many  years  ;  Ajax  the  greater 
to  be  stricken  with  madness  ;  Ajax  the  less  to  be  slain 
by  a  thunderbolt. 

While  the  plot  of  the  Trojan  Women  is  simple  to  the 
vanishing  point,  that  of  the  ANDROMACHE  is  unduly 
intricate.  The  object  of  the  poet,  however,  is  clear 
enough.  He  wishes  to  set  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  Spartans  in  an  odious  light,  and  this  he 
does,  not  only  by  direct  invective— as  in  the  lines 
(445  sq.),  "  Inhabitants  of  Sparta,  counsellors  of  guile, 
princes  of  falsehood,  planners  of  all  ill,  perverse  and 
rotten  to  the  cor.-,  uliosr  \v  dark  and  tortuous, 

unjust  is  your  prosperity  in  Greece" — but  also  more 
subtly  by  representing  Mnu-laus,  King  of  Sparta,  and 
his  daughter  Hennione,  as  crurl,  false,  and  selfish. 
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play  h,  :  ofessor  Mahaffy  remark  the 

air  of  a  political   p  the  guise  of  a  i 

gedy,  and  was  probably  composed  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  (perhaps  about  B.C.  419),  when  we  can 
suppose   popular   feeling  at  Athens   ran   high 
against  us. 

is  on*  very  few   plays  in  which  four 

actors  are  on  tin*  stage  at  once.     It  is  also  interesting 

lucing  a  child-actor.     When  Andromache  has 

n  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Thetis,  her  son  Molossus 
is  i,-,l  in,  and,  before  his  mother's  eyes,  menaced  with 
death  in  the  event  of  her  refusing  to  leave  her  place  of 
refuge.  The  mother  yields,  and  is  bound  and  bein-^ 
led  to  execution  when  Peleus  unexpectedly  appears 
and  saves  her.  The  plot  is  not  well  constructed,  and 
an  account  of  its  somewhat  elaborate  details  would 
occupy  more  space  than  their  merit  deserves,  and  than 

time  at  our  disposal  allows.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  play,  though  described  as  second- 
>liasts,  was  sufficiently  well  known  for 
Clitus,  the  favourite  general  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  quote  from  it  a  passage  that  cost  him  his  life.  The 
passage  was  the  one  (line  693  sq.)*  that  complains  of 

•  Ah  me,  \sl:  :stoms  hold  in  Greece! 

ir  trophies  over  vanquished  foes, 
Men  count  not  this  the  battle-toiler's  work ; 
y,  but  th.  .n  : 

Amidst  ton  thousand  one,  1.  :i  spear, 

:  k — no  more  ;  yet  hath  more  praise, 
roud  authority's  pomp  men  sit,  and  scorn 

mmon  folk,  though  they  be  naught. 

thousandfold, 
dom  but  audacity  for  ally. 

.instated  by  A.  S.   H\. 
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the  undue  share  of  the  glory  given  to  the  victorious 
general,  as  compared  with  the  soldiers  that  bear  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Such  a  sentiment 

:rally  displeasing  to  the  threat  conqueror;  and, 
heated  by  wine,  he  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  man 
who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Grani< 
Two  other  passages  may  be  noticed  :  that  expatiating 
on  the  advantages  of  noble  birth  (764  sq.),  and  that 
which  inveighs  against  the  evil  of  admitting  gossiping 
female  visitors  to  one's  house  (930  sq.). 

In  the  HELENA  we  find  the  Helen  myth  in  the  form 
said  to  have  been  originated  by  Stesichorus  in  his 
celebrated  Palinode.  The  story  ran  that  Stesichorus, 
having  been  struck  blind  for  speaking  ill  of  Helen, 
recanted,  and  published  his  celebrated  poem,  in  which 
he  declared  that  it  was  not  really  Helen,  but  only  her 
wraith  or  semblance,  that  went  to  Troy.  What  St 
chorus  did  with  the  real  Helen — whether  she  remained 
in  Greece  or  was  transported  elsewhere — we  know  not. 
But  Euripides,  in  his  play,  puts  the  true  Helen  in 
Egypt,  while  the  Greeks  were  fighting  for  the  phantom 
at  Troy.  In  Egypt  Menelaus  finds  her  as  he  is  on  his 
homeward  way  accompanied  by  the  phantom  Helen. 
In  pn-sence  of  the  reality  the  phantom  melts  away, 
and  by  a  ruse  Menelaus  succeeds  in  carrying  off  from 

vpt  his   own  true  wife,  who  had  never  been  i. 
to  him,  and  brings  her  back  to   their  old  home  in 
Greece. 

The  Palinode,  or  recantation,  was  famous  in  anti- 
quity, and  is  often  mentioned  by  Plat..;  hut  still  it 
was  a  hold  st«-p  to  put  Mich  a  story  on  the  stage.  It 
meant  that  all  <  u-.-.-cu  had  fought,  that  th<>u> 
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arriors  i  \-  city  had  been 

iroyed,  that   the   gods   ;  joined  the 

fray — all   fur  an   unreal  phantom   that  suddenly  dis- 

s   and  passes  away  lil  ric  of  a 

11.     The  be-  It  <>n  on<  of  the  best  accredited 

popular  myths  did  not  prospn-  in  antiquity,  and  of  the 

I  none  has  ventured  to   reproduce  it  save  the 

German  Wieland. 

It   hafl   been   suggested   that   Kuripides,  like  Stesi- 
1  an  apology   to   make.     In  the  Hecuba 
:  Troades,  Helen  .iled  with  many  hard  words. 

In  tin-  Orestes  .she  appears  in  the  most  odious  coloi 

i  makes  the  honourable  amende,  and  shows 
her  faithful    and   persecuted   wife — the   lovely 

woman  of  the  Iliad,  the  rei;  i  charming  lady  of 

the  Odyssey.  The  treatment  of  Menelaus  in  this 
play  involves  a  similar  inconsistency.  Euripides  is 
wont  to  represent  him  as  a  cowardly  and  mean  bully, 
but  in  this  play  he  1  adventurous  hero, 

and,  indeed,  in  all  respects  Sparta  and  the  Spartans 
much  better  at  the  poet's  hands  here  than  they 
do  in  his  other  works.     With  all  its  anomalies,  how- 
ever, as  Professor  Mahaffy  remarks,  this  play  contains 
at  least  one  scene,  that  of  the  recognition  of  Menelaus 
1  the  real  Helen,  witnessed  by  an  old  and  faithful 
:ich  is  of  the  highest  merit  in  beauty  and 
pat;  .onder  how  the  hould  have 

chos«-n  that  mythical  couple,  whos«-  conjugal  relations 
in  all  his  other  tra.  :iniul,  to  exem- 

plify the  purest  and  most  endurin-  domestic  affection, 
is  recognition  scene  should  tak-  :ce  in  Greek 

literature  with  .ichless  scene  in  the  Odyssey; 
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for  the  love  of  husband  and  \\\  ran-ly  idealised 

by  the  Greeks,  and  these  grand  exceptions  are  worthy 
of  especial  note. 

The  ORESTES  deals  with  the  same  subject  as  the 
Kumenides  of  Aeschylus.  The  Electra  has  told  how 
Orestes  slew  his  mother  Clytaemnestra  in  vengeance 
for  her  having  killed  his  father  Agamemnon,  and  now, 
in  the  Orestes,  we  see  him  pursued  by  his  moth 
avenging  Furies.  The  work  has  been  very  variously 
judged.  It  has  been  said  that,  through  carelessness 
of  the  metre,  through  the  crowding  of  incidents  at  the 
end  of  the  play,  through  the  low  tone  of  morality — all 
the  characters  are  base,  says  the  scholiast,  except 
Pylades,  and  even  he  advises  a  cold-blooded  murder- 
there  is  no  play  of  Euripides  so  disagreeable.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  dramatic  effect  there  is  no  play  more 
striking ;  and  De  Quincey  observes,  that  the  tender 
care  of  the  sister  for  her  brother  when  he  is  deserted 
by  all  others  and  is  not  only  labouring  under  a  demo- 
niacal possession,  but  is  in  immediate  danger  from 
powerful  enemies,  affords  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
exhibitions  of  the  domestic  affections  that  even  the 
dramas  of  Euripides  can  furnish.  How  widely  the 
more  favourable  view  of  the  play  prevailed  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  Attic  tragedies 
none  was  so  generally  read  in  post- Attic  times  as  the 
Orestes.  It  is  more  frequently  cit«  d  than  all  the 
plays  o!  .  put  to-.-tluT.  This 

circuin.staii.  Jebb  to 

fact,  that  tin-  play  ;  |  unusually  tivq;  :nbi- 

naliuns  oi  striking  .s«-ntiin«-nl  with  •  >n — 

surely  no  flftak  point  in  a  drama. 
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The  plo  :1y  this:— Orest'  n  by 

the  fur;  mh-rly   nursed  by  his  hle<  tra. 

Meantime,  .rive  assembly  discir  penalty 

11  bem<  to  the  murderer  of  their  queen,  Cly- 

taeniu.-sira.     Death  is  the  verdict.      The  brother  and 
re  to  be  executed.  ^e  they 

are  allowed  to  die  by  their  own  hands.  King  Menelaus, 
who  had  just  n-turned  from  Troy  with  Helen,  refuses 
to  protect  them.  At  this  crisis,  Pylades  suggests  that 
they  should  first  slay  Helen  in  revenge.  Electra 
suggests  the  more  practical  plan  of  seizing  Hermione 
(only  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen)  as  a  hostage. 
Circumstances  enable  them  to  seize  both  Helen  and 
Hermione.  The  former,  indeed,  escapes  them.  When 
the  sword  is  at  her  throat  she  vanishes  into  thin  air, 
and,  as  being  of  divine  origin,  passes  to  share  the 
immortality  of  her  brothers,  Castor  and  Pollux.  Her- 
mione, however,  they  retain,  and  they  threaten 
Menelaus  that  they  will  slay  her  unless  he  takes  their 
part.  At  this  point,  the  Deus  ex  Machina,  Apollo, 
appears  with  Helen  floating  in  the  air.  By  his 
mandate  Orestes'  crime  of  blood  is  cancelled,  and  the 
remaining  years  of  Orestes,  Electra,  and  Pylades  pass 
unclouded  by  woe. 

There  are  many  sceptical  allusions  throughout  the 
Orestes,  and  one  remarkable  speculation  (line  982)  in 
physical  philosophy  that  would  have  involved  Euri- 
pides in  the  dreadful  charge  brought  against  Socr 
of  holding  the  sun  to  be  a  stone ;  for  he  describes 
that  body  as  a  rock  held  in  suspense  midway  between 
heaven  and  earth  by  golden  chains,  a  mass  bo: 

ig  by  eddying  forces  from  heaven. 
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In  both  plays  that  bear  the  name  of  IPHIGENIA 
Orestes  appears:  in  the  one  as  an  infant,  and  borne 
in  his  sister's  arms  ;  in  the  other  as  a  grown  man,  and 
helping  that  sister  to  escape  from  the  barbaric  land 
of  the  Cimmerians. 

The  IPHIGENIA  AT  AULIS,  though  we  have  it  not 
complete  from  the  hands  of  Euripides,  is  among  the 
greatest,  as  it  was  probably  the  latest,  of  his  works. 
It  tells  the  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by 
her  father  Agamemnon.  The  king  had  slain  a  stag 
sacred  to  Artemis,  and,  as  a  punishment,  was  ordered 
to  sacrifice  his  daughter.  Till  this  was  done  the 
goddess,  by  contrary  winds,  prevented  the  Greeks 
from  leaving  Aulis  on  their  expedition  against  Troy. 
The  opening  scene  is  singularly  picturesque.  The 
centre  of  the  stage  is  occupied  by  the  tent  of  Aga- 
memnon. On  the  one  hand  are  the  white  tents,  and 
beyond  them  the  black  ships  of  the  Achaeans ;  on 
the  other  is  the  road  to  the  open  country,  by  which 
Iphigenia  and  her  mother  Clytaemnestra  are  soon  to 
arrive.  The  time  is  night.  The  sky  is  studded  with 
stars.  The  camp  is  wrapt  in  slumber.  The  only 
sound  heard  is  the  tramp  of  the  sentinel.  Agamem- 
non, agitated  by  some  secret  grief,  is  writing  a  letter. 
He  had  been  persuaded  by  his  brother  Mrn<  laus  to 
obey  the  command  of  the  goddess,  and  had  stMit  word 
to  Clytaemnestra  to  bring  Iphigenia  to  the  camp  on 
th--  pn't'-xt  of  giving  ht-r  in  marri.ti^v  t»>  Achilles. 
He  now  repents  what  In-  has  done,  and  is  writing  a 
second  !  >  countermand  i  rtions  given  in 

I  his  l.-ti.-r  is  d.-sjMti-hed  by  tin-  ham: 

;    Uit  is  pted 
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by    Menelaus,    am1  >ute     be:  the 

brothers  folio v.  intirne  Clyt 

aco  '1   by  Iphigenia  and  the  infant   < 

Agamemnon   has    now   a  difficult  rdle  to  play.     He 
feels   obliged  to   forward    Iphigenia's    sacrifice,  and 
to  induce  Clytaemnestra  to  return  home, 
1   leave  to  him  the  details  of  the  pretended  mar- 
e.     Achilles  (who  knows  not   the  use  that  had 
been  made  of  his  name)  now  comes  on  the    so 

lemnestra  as  her  future  son-in- 
This  leads  to  explanations,  and  Iphigenia  lea  i 
for  the  first  time  the  full  horror  of  her  position.  She 
at  first  implores  her  father  to  change  his  purpose,  and, 
the  more  to  move  him,  brings  in  her  arms  her  infant 
brother  Orestes.  Agamemnon,  however,  declares  that 
he  cannot  now  recede.  His  own  life  would  be  in 
danger  from  the  kifuriated  host  if  he  withheld  the 
required  victim.  Word  is  now  brought  that  the 

threats.  Hereupon  Iphi- 
genia changes  her  resolution.  She  consents  to  die 
will  iat  her  father  may  be  safe,  that  Troy  may 

fall,  that  the  Greeks  may  be  victorious.     She  declines 
rhivalrou-  offer  of  Achilles  to  defend  her  with  his 
>rd.      She  is  led  away  to  the   altar  of  sacrifice, 
and  presently   a   Messenger  reports  the  scene  that 
followed.      It  was  robbed  of  its  \vorst  h»>m,rs  by  the 
intervention  of  the  goddess,  Artemis  her-  at 

the  alt.ir  substitut-  \\  for  th<  i,  and  i 

veyed  Iphigenia  herself  to  the  distant  Tauric  Cl 
sonese,  i.e.  the  Crimea,  there  to  be  her  prieste 

The  refined   feeling    and    chivalrous    courtesy   of 
•  conspicuous  throughout  the  play.    There 
F 
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is  in  Greek  tragedy  no  more  perfect  picture  of  a 
gentleman,  and  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  character 
of  the  hero  as  we  find  it  drawn  in  the  V 

The  IIHI<  i  \IA  AMONG  THE  TAURI  transport^  us 
across  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  and  to  Balaclava 
in  the  distant  Crimea.  Here  Iphigenia  has  been 
installed  as  priestess  of  Artemis  with  the  dreadful 
duty  of  offering  in  sacrifice  all  Greeks  who  may  v 
that  inhospitable  land.  And  now  two  Greeks  have 
come  with  no  less  a  design  than  to  carry  off  to  Attica 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Tauri  herself.  These 
hardy  strangers  (who  are  no  other  than  Orestes  and 
Pylades)  are  soon  discovered  and  seized,  and  handed 
r  to  Iphigenia  as  victims  for  sacrifice.  Iphigenia 
is  moved  at  the  sight  of  her  fellow-countrymen,  the 
first  of  her  nation  she  has  seen  since  the  tragic  day 
at  Aulis,  and  learning  that  Orestes  is  still  alive 
(though  she  does  not  yet  know  that  he  is  actually 
standing  before  her)  she  promises  to  save  the  life  of 
one  of  the  friends  on  condition  of  his  bearing  a 
message  from  her  to  her  brother  whom  she  supposes 
to  be  in  Greece.  Now  follows  the  celebrated  contest 
.vcen  the  pair  of  friends  as  to  which  of  them  shall 
do  her  commission.  The  deeply  affecting  character 
of  this  scene  was  felt  in  all  lands  where  r  <-dy 

was  represented.  Cicero  refers  to  it  in  his  \\vll-kn< 
tn-atNe  on  Friendship.     ll  What  shouts,  what  exc: 

meat,"  wya  1 

representation  of  my  friend  ,  when 

the  cpn!  v  place  between  Orestt 

each  claiming  tin-  privilege  ;  tor  the  ot: 

•n    to 
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Or.  ^cognition   of  the  broil 

nnined    that    she    shall  the 

ape,  and  shall    i  my 

:n  hack 
unt  up  all 

beginning1  to  its  end  full  of 

acti  ,  -id  uncertainty; 

t  of  th--  princip  gloomy 

in  :  .  until  ti  ue  by  a  deity  <: 

(  Iphig.-nias  derive 

much  of  their  attractin-  and  ages  from 

the  dreply  lor  of  the  story.  .   many 

have  been  wri  i  Goethe;  "yet 

they   are  all   different,  for  each  writer  manages  the 

>n." 

Th<  ,ve  have  so  far  reviewed  are  based  not 

on  I  d  or  O  Ijut    on    tli--    works  of  the 

poets,  that  is,  on  the  nu;  now  no 

longer  extant)  dealing  with  the  various  Trojan  and 

:hs  that  had  been   i  n   those 

;i  the  Homeric  poems  only  two  of  the 

i  imely  the  Rhe 

Cyclops — the  one  drawn  from  the  Iliad,  the 
::\  the  (  ) 

ady    stated,   is    of   doubtful 
hip,    though    usually    printed  along  with   I 

-  based  on  the  tenth  book 

of  the  Iliad,  known  i,*  ami,  with  many 

hesof<  ow  Ulysses 

•So  i 
spy,  Dolon. 
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and  Diomede  secured  the  snow-white  horses  of  the 
Thracian  Rhesus  on  the  possession  of  which  the  fate 
of  Troy  depended. 

The  CYCLOPS  is  based  on  the  adventures  of  Ulysses 
in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops,  and  describes  with  much 
humour,  though  with  considerable  modifications,  the 
incidents  which  we  have  already  reviewed  in  the 
lecture  on  the  Odyssey.  This  play  is  of  special 
interest  as  being  the  only  extant  specimen  of  the 
Satyric  Drama. 

Besides  Iphigenia,  two  other  female  characters  in 
Euripides  are  specially  famous,  Medea  and  Alcestis, 
the  one  the  type  of  a  woman's  vengeance,  the  other 
of  her  self-sacrificing  love. 

MEDEA  was  daughter  of  Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis,  on 
the   Black  Sea,  which    corresponds   approximately 
to  Circassia,  and  had  aided  Jason  when  he  went  to 
that  land  in  quest  of  the   Golden  Fleece.     On  his 
return  to  Greece  Jason  brought  her  with  him  as  his 
wife.     But  a  barbarian  found  little  favour  in  Hel 
and  Jason  soon  determined  to  dismiss  her  and  marry 
in  her  place  Glauce  (also  called  Creusa),  daughu  : 
Creon,  king  of  Corinth.    The  injured  woman's  venge- 
ance was  swift  and  terrible.     She  sen  I  present 
to  the  new  bride  a   poisoned              which  destroys 
with  horrible  tortures  both  Glauce  and  Creon.     Her 
M    children    by    Jason,    too,    she    slay.s    with    hrr 
own  hand,  that  the  desolation   of  that  faithless  hero 
maybe  complete.     No  play  of  J  >een 
more  popular  or  h,                      ner  imitated.  Profe 
Jrbb    jM.inis    out   that    it    is   r.-inai  kablr   tor    the 
mopolitan    sympathy    shown    in    its    insight    i 
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strength  of  a  nature  not  He  .nd 

•lit;  vivid  pirture  it  affords  of  the  hopeless  isolat 
in   Greece  of  the  alien   who  had  left  everything  to 
follow  Jason.     The  Greek  critics  censured  the  play 
for  the  irresolut  tears  of  Medea  when  she  1 

Uvd  to  slay  her  children.     To  modern  ta^t«-  this 
seems  one  of  the  great  and  affecting  features  of  the 
difference  of  view  may  account  for 
the  fat  t  that  th»-  Medea  won  only  third  prize. 

The  ALCESTIS  is  a  strange  union  of  the  -comic  and 
the  pathetic.     Admetus,  King  of  Pherae,  in  Thessaly, 
been  granted  a  reprieve  from  death  on  the  con- 
dition of  finding  someone  willing  to  die  in  his  place. 
I!--  a i >i " M!S  to  his  aged  father  and  mother  to  render 
him  this  service,  and  great  is  his  indignation  when 
they  decline  to  do  so.     The  comic,  however,  is  quite 
in   the   pathetic  when  his  wife   Alcestis   nobly 
offers  herself  and  bravely  faces  death  that  the  man 
loves  may  live.     Ultimately  Hercules  solves  the 
difficulties  of  the  case  by  fighting  the  god  of  Death, 
and  forcibly  rescuing  his  victim,  so  that  Alcesti 

•red  to  her  husband,  and  all  ends  well. 
An  excellent  performance  of  this  play  in  Greek  was 
given  in  June,    1895,    by  the   students   of  Bradfield 
College,  Berkshire,  in  a    theatre  constructed  on  the 
Greek  model  in  a  quarry  on  the  school  grounds. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  translation  of  this  play 
in  Robert  Browning's  Balaustion  : — 

from  abo\  ^ly.  fall  the  earth, 

Thou  only  one  of  womankind  to 
te  for  her  husband 

Despite  of  the  charge  of  being  a  misogynist  brought 
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against  Euripides,  it  may  be  noticed  that ;  men 

who  supply  the  chief  interest  as  well  as  the  titles  of 
most  of  his  plays.  Of  ;//<•;/  whose  part  is  prominent, 
besides  Orestes,  we  may  single  out  two  for  special 
notice — Ion  and  Hippolytus. 

The  ION,  as  it  is  the  most  beautiful,  so  is  the  most 
complex  in  plot,  of  the  plays  of  Euripides.  All  the 
characters  are  at  cross-purposes,  and  the  personal 
identity  of  one  at  least  of  them  in  peril.  We  cannot 
now  stay  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  the  plot. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  piece  is  to 
supply  the  Athenians  with  a  divine  ancestry.  Ion, 
the  progenitor  of  their  race,  is  shown  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Apollo.  He  was  abandoned  by  his  mother 
Creusa  in  the  Cave  of  Pan  or  Apollo  on  the  Acropolis, 
now  so  familiar  to  visitors  at  Athens.  The  god,  how- 
ever, rescued  his  son  and  transported  him  to  his 
temple  at  Delphi. 

No  other  Greek  play,  save,  perhaps,  the  Bac- 
chanals, styows  such  an  appreciation  for  the  charms 
of  scenery  and  rustic  life.  It  is  full  of  that  love  of 
nature  with  which  the  heart  swells  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  which  was  th.>  basis  of  the  pic- 
turesqu«r  though  extravagant  ritual  of  Dionysus. 

scene  is  at  Delphi,  where  Ion,  like   another 
.u« -1,  uas  brought  up  in  the  service  of  the  tern] 
The  opening  passage,  in    which    the    lad  \vn 

i^i-d    in  his  morning  d;.  iple,  is 

t  beautiful  of  the  Greek  stage.      I 

time  is  »-,irly  morn.       The  stars  havr  hardly  yrt  faded 

summit    of   ih<-    Pli-u-driades, 
th«-  shining    ro<  :oOt 
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':.hi  nestl  :iintc  with  the  rays  of 

:ig  sun.      The  earliest  pip'4  of  hal:  ried 

•i   th«-  ear,  and  the  pleasant  ripple  of 

have  a  of  the  Acro- 

polis at  Athens,  not  the  Acropolis  of  Pei  rowned 

wit;  ! Mings,  but  •  in  roi:k  as  it  came 

Bet  anil  cunning  hand,  in   the 

11  piped  in  his  grotto,  and 

n  tlie  greensward  tliat  cove 
pot. 

The   Ion  a  melodrama   than  a  tragedy. 

raiisitions  in  the  action,  the  picturesque 

beauty  of  the  scenes,  and  the  domestic  nature  of  the 

•lions   it   excites,    give  the   play   far    more   of  a 

LC  than  .  tnd  the  complexity 

of  the  plot  must  have  kept  the  spectators  in  suspense 

up  to  the  very  last  scene.      The  play  concludes  with 

the  \thena,  who   sets  at   rest    the 

question  of  the  parentage    of  Ion,  and  predicts   the 

future  fortunes  of  the  Ionian  race. 

described  in   the  play  that   bears 

to   the   service  of  the  chaste 

and  in  his  enthusiasm  gives  offence  to  a  deity 

of  anotl  ip,  Venus,  the  goddess  ofLove.     Swift 

lie  vengeance  of  the  latter  goddess,  and 

polyuis  prr  y  a  dreadful  death,  dragged  by 

rough    seashore,    n 

Troezen,  on  the  opposite  side   of  the  Saronic  Gulf 
n  Athens.     The  plot  of  the  play,  though  with  con- 
,  is  familiar  through  the  famous 
i  ne. 
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The  Andromache,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  political 
pamphlet.  A  like  purpose  may  be  detected  in  two 
other  plays— the  HERACLEIDAK  and  the  SUPPLIANTS 
— which  treat  respectively  of  hostility  to  Argos  and 
of  peace  and  alliance  with  that  state.  In  the  former 
play  the  Athenians  defend  against  the  pursuit  of  the 
Argives,  the  Heracleidae,  or  children  of  Hercules, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  Marathon.  In  the  SUPPLI- 
ANTS the  Athenians  obtain  sepulture  for  the  bodies  of 
the  Argive  chiefs,  who  had  fallen  before  Thebes,  and, 
under  the  approval  of  Athena,  ratify  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Argos.  Professor  Mahaffy  points  out  that  the 
varying  political  standpoint  of  the  two  plays  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  brought 
out  during  the  shifting  interests  and  alliances  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War. 

In  these  plays  we  have  the  politics  of  Euripides. 
In  the  MAD  HERCULES,  as  Donne  remarks,  we  have  his 
theology.  This  play  turns  on  the  vengeance  that 
Hercules  wreaked  on  Lycus  for  ill-treating  his  wife 
and  children,  whom,  however,  he  himself  soon  after- 
wards slays  in  a  fit  of  frenzy.  Want  of  time  prevents 
us  from  plunging  into  the  subtleties  of  the  philosophy 
of  Anaxagoras. 

The  PHOENISSAE  which,  with  one  exception  (the 
Oedipus  at  Colonus),  is  the  longest  of  Greek  traged 
must  be.  dismissed   with  the  shortest  of  notices.     It 
narrates  the  combat  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices  before 
the  walls  of  Thebes. 

But  one  play  remains,  the  BACUIAI  ,  whid 
its   intrinsic  merits,   is  of  interest,  Mily 

eztant  Greek  tragedy  that  treat!  <>i"  the  .  que 


ritual  of  Bacchus.     In  it,  too,  \v«-  find  clear  traces  of 
that  i'-'-liii'.';  l«.r  natural  beauty  that  lias  been  so  oi 
denied  to  the  Greeks. 

The  play  was  written,  or  at  least  finished,  at  the 

edonian    Court    of  Archelaus,   where    Euripi 
ended    his  days— far  from  his  own   land,  like  many 
another  noble  Athenian.     For  most  of  the  great  i; 

.t  some  time  in  their  career,  •  .ere 

compelled  or  found  it  prudent  to  leave  their  native 
city.      1  i     Athenian  democracy,  whatever  their  excel- 
lences may  have  been,  were,  like  Thomas   Carlyle, 
"gay  ill  to  live  wie."     In   the  then   half-barbar 
land  of  Macedon  Euripides  found  his  tomb,  to  which 
afterwards  many  a  pilgrim  travelled  as  men  now  \ 
Stratford-on-Avon.     As  we  close  his  war  feel 

that  his  surviving  rival,  Sophocles,  did  well  when  he 
put  on  mourning  for  the  most  tragic  of  the  poets. 


ARISTOPHANES 

THE  subject  of  to-day's  lecture  is  Aristophanes,  the 
great  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

I  shall  first  give  a  brief  account  of  Greek  comedy 
before  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  shall  then  speak 
of  some  of  his  plays— chiefly  of  the  Acharnians, 
which  is  a  burlesque  representing  the  advantages  of 
peace  :  the  Knights,  which  assails  Cleon  and  the 
race  of  demagogues :  and  the  Clouds,  which  attacks 
Socrates  and  the  Sophists. 

W«j  now  pass  from  the  heroic  to  the  historical : 
from  vague  traditions  of  a  mythical  past,  to  facts 
recorded  by  contemporary  writers.  Instead  of  the 
Trojany  we  have  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Instead  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  we  have  Cleon  the  tanner  and 
demagogue.  Instead  of  the  resourceful  and  much- 
travelled  Ulysses,  we  have  Alcibiades,  the  brilliant 
but  unscrupulous  diplomatist,  and  Themistocles,  the 
shrewd  and  far-seeing  statesman. 

We  also  meet  with  names  that  will  be  sought  in 
vain  in  the  pages  either  of  mythology  or  of  history — 
the  titles  of  person  ifk'd  types  of  character:  such  as — 
Dennis,  a  kind  of  combination  of  the  English  John 
I '.nil  and  the  French  Jacques  Bonhomn:  ieo- 

polis,  th<-  sturdy  yeoman  ;  Philuck'on,  the  crusty  old 
juryman. 

The   drift    of    most  of  the  plays  to  be  mentioned 
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will  be  bett  ;  you  bear  in  mind 

thr  :Mtipatl::  mes.      I  : 

Peloponnes!  ng    the 

seven  y-  which  most  of  his  .ere 

written  ;   of  the  n.  v  eed 

by  love    of   litigation, 

run     to 

Hence  ^s    of  peace   and   the 

horrors   of  -Ml  h»-  assails  with   both  invective 

le  Cleon  and  others  whom  he  <  9  to 

be    responsible   for   the    continuance     of  hostilii 
Socrate  •  '-sentati  the  new 

:<'m    in   philosophy   and   lit  .   and   his    v< -ry 

audience  in   the  p.  of  the  c  or  jurymen 

w.-re  chosen  from  their  number. 

:iing    to    three    successive    lectures    on 

jedy  you  may  well  have  begun  to  wonder  whether 

the  Greeks  ever  laughed.    The  pages  of  Aristophanes 

show  u >  that  they  ,//(/;  and  at  almost  every  conceiv- 

— at   themselves,   at   their   friends,   at    the 

y  gods  they  worshipped.     And  yet  their  respect 

for  thems.-lves,  certainly:   for  their  friends,  perhaps : 

r  the  gods,  probably,  was  not  diminished  by 

this  mirth. 

Comedy  and  tragedy  alike  0  -d  in  the  worship 

ofa  i  indeed  of  the  sa  I,  namely  Dionysus, 

ith  the  changing  phases  of  nature  the 

-ship   of  l)i'  cheerful  H   as    a 

gloom}-  rmer  was  naturally  connected 

1  degree  with  the  joy  of  the  vintage.     The 

festivities  of  that  season  v  with  rites 

seem  to  exceed  in  licence  all 
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reasonable  bounds,  and  the  Comus — that  is,  the  band 
of  revellers  who  took  part  in  them — gave  the  name, 

ome  think,  to  Comedy.  These  revel  routs,  owing 
to  their  rude  and  coarse  character,  proved  more 

ing  in  the  country  than  in  the  town,  and, 
therefore,  others  have  derived  the  name  Comedy,  not 
from  Comus  but,  from  KW/IJJ,  the  Greek  word  for  a 
village.  This  latter  derivation,  now  generally  held 
to  be  the  true  one,  has  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  who 
says  that  comedians  were  so  called  on  account  of 
their  wandering  through  the  villages  because  they 
were  held  in  no  repute  in  the  city. 

As  tragedy  and  comedy  both  originated  in  the 
worship  of  the  same  god,  so  they  both  owed  their 
first  suggestion  to  the  same  section  of  the  Hellenic 
race.  Throughout  Greek  history  Doric  and  Ionic  are 
constantly  in  contrast,  often  in  conflict.  Comedy, 
well  as  tragedy,  was  perfected  indeed  by  lonians 
(the  stock  to  which  the  Athenians  belonged),  but 
the  rudiments  of  both  comedy  and  tragedy  alike 
must  be  sought  among  the  Dorians.  Besides  the 
revel  routs  mentioned  above,  mimetic  dances  too 
contributed  to  the  creation  of  comedy,  and  these 
dances  the  Spartans  (who  were  Dorians)  did  much 
to  develop.  Though  not  confined  to  the  festivals 
of  Dionysus,  they  were  specially  characteristic  of  th 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  pantomime,  so  that  t 
must  have  been  som« -what  like  tin;  piece  entitled 
I/Kniant  IVodigue,  which  some  time  since  had  such 
m  in  the  London  theatres,  and  in  which  a  com- 
plete story  is  roim-yrd  to  th«-  spectators  by  the  mere 
acting  without  n  wurd  being  spoken. 
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It   was   in    the  Dor  first   t!  >onal 

lorn   an  patronage  encouraged 

development  of  comedy.      Susarion    of    M- -^ .-.. 

introduce  comedy  into  Attica,  and  I  am 

thai   almost   tlh-   only    ir 

';  we  have  is  un^allant  an  ic  in  senti- 

ment:—"  Hearken,  ye  peopl    !      I  hese  are  the  wor 
\Vuin  til  evil:  but  yet  one  can 

without  an  evil  :  for  to  marry  and  not  to 
marry  i  -rn  1W." 

the    next   development   of  comedy   we   must 
lool  ily,  where  Epicharmus  produced,  among 

a  number  of  other  works,  a  mythological  travesty, 
entii;<  I  Hebe's  Wedding,  satirizing  the  love  of  eating 
and  drinking.  In  this  play  we  already  find  the  gods 
made  the  subject  of  burlesque.  The  bridegroom, 
Hercules,  attains  an  ideal  in  gluttony  that  ordinary 
mortals  could  not  aspire  to,  and  the  number  of  dishes 
named  is  so  great  th.it  Athrnaeus,  the  celebrated 
gourmand,  quotes  the  j  than  forty  times  in 

his  Deipnosophistae,  or  Philosophers  of  the  Dinner 
Table.    Hercules  has  somewhat  of  a  burlesque  colour- 
even   in  tra-vdy,  at  least  in   such  a  play  as  the 
is  of  Euripides;  but  in  Hebe's  Wedding,  not 
only  is  Hercules  presented  in  a  comic  light,  but  the 
ises  themselves  .  Athena 

Dioscuri  dance  a  break-down. 

In  i     of  his  play>,  variously  named  Hope  or 

.rmus  ii  :e,  a  charac- 

•i  by  him.      1 1  is  wurk>, 

hov.  ly  burlesque,  but  contain  also 

i  reman-.  peculative  nl\u> 
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much  so  that  Diogenes  Laertius   classes  him  as  a 
philosopher.     Two  of  his  sayings  are  often  quoted — 
"The  mind  can  see,  the  mind  can  hear:  all  else  is 
deaf  and  blind  " — and  "  Be  sober  and  to  doubt  \ 
pense:  ra  tli.    sinews  of  good  sense." 

According  to  the  traditional  view,  matured  Attic 
comedy  passed  through  three  stages — the  Old,  the 
Middle,  and  the  New — which  may  be  concisely  dis- 
tinguished as  depicting  respectively,  (ic)  real  persons 
under  real  names,  (2°)  real  persons  under  fictitious 
names,  and  (3°)  no  longer  individuals,  but  types  of 
character.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Middle  Comedy 
should  be  regarded  as  a  special  class,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  convenient  to  state  the  common  threefold 
division  here. 

Old  comedy,  which  ran  from  460  to  390  B.C.,  ridi- 
culed, indeed,  every  institution,  and  in  fact  everything 
and  every  person  that  gave  material  for  laughter,  but 
it  was  mainly  personal.  Ultimately  it  became  neces- 
sary to  check  its  license,  and  various  laws  were 
successively  passed  with  that  object.  In  Middle 
comedy,  which  ranges  from  390  to  320  B.C.,  the 
personal  element  is  replaced  by  social  life  and  c 
catures  of  philosophy  and  literature.  The  chorus  now 
disappears.  The  New  comedy,  from  320  to  250  B.C., 
is  tin:  i  omedy  of  character  and  manners. 

Of  the  Middle,  and  New  comedy  there  is  n<> 
comphi  Mnt,  although  the  number  of 

plays  \\ritt.-n  was  i-nonno us.      Athenaeiis  sa\  s  thai 
made  <  :    no    less  than  800  plays  of 

Middle.  1  he  very  nam. 

are   unfamiliar,  and   though  of  the 
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New  co  ilemonare  well-kn< 

names,  our  «lgeoftl  lieflydueto 

that  th'-ir    j  ,    of 

those  o:  k  predecesso 

Jt  is  to  tin-  Old  comedy  that  Aristophane  i  belongs, 
its  history  we  will  now  confine  our  attention. 
Even  here  our  information  pen 

of  Aristopli  -ne  have  we  any  complete  wor 

Of  the  oth<  rs  of  whom  we  have   some  slight 

knowledge,  two  or  three  may  be  mentioned.  Magnes 
the  first  comedian  known  to  have  won  a  prize. 
He  is  of  special  interest  because  he  introduced 
mimetic  dances  representing  all  sorts  of  animals,  and 
so  probably  suggested  to  Aristophanes  the  choruses  he 
employs  in  his  plays  called  the  Birds  and  the  Frogs. 
Cra  te  a  play  called  the  Beasts,  in  which  is 

suggested  the  contr  \  een  the  actual  and  the  old- 

doned  mode  of  life  that  the  Just  and  the  Unjust 
Reason  draw  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  In  the 
same  play  wefindan  early  plea  for  vegetarianism;  the 
beasts  who  form  the  chorus  urging  man  to  abandon 
use  of  meat,  while  one  of  the  characters  expresses 
dismay  at  the  idea  of  giving  up  the  appetising 
and  well-loved  sausage.  Crates  also  anticipated 
Lear's  celebrated  Book  of  Nonsense,  and  has  left  us 
the  earliest  preserved  specimens  of  nonsense  verses. 

About  the  s.  10  as  Crates  lived  Cratinus,  who 

may  be  called  the  Aeschylus — the  real  originator — of 
political  coi  The  plot  of  one  of  1.  .  which 

Celebrity,  is  known,  namely,  th« 
It  was    a   good  temperance  story.      Cratinus  in  his 
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advanced  years  yielded  to  drink  and  was  ridiculed  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  Knights  as  a  played  out  old  man. 
The  veteran  poet,  irritated  by  the  attack,  roused 
himself,  and  proved  his  powers  to  be  still  vigorous 
by  defeating  Aristophanes  with  the  play  just  named, 
in  which  he  represents  himself  as  wedded  to  Comedy, 
but  for  a  while  drawn  away  by  the  rival  charms  of  the 
Wine  Flask.  His  lawful  wife  Comedy  consequently 
institutes  proceedings  for  a  divorce,  but  an  arrange- 
ment is  ultimately  made.  Cratinus  abandons  the 
Flask  and  returns  to  his  true  wife  Comedy :  so  that 
the  temperance  cause  gains  a  victory,  to  which  the 
Athenians  gave  their  sanction  by  awarding  the  poet 
first  prize  as  against  his  rival  poet  and  traducer. 
Pericles  was  a  constant  butt  of  Cratinus,  who  was  never 
tired  of  jesting  on  his  peculiarly  shaped  head :  for  the 
great  statesman  had  some  malformation  of  the  head, 
to  conceal  which  his  statues  always  represent  him 
with  a  helmet. 

Another  great  name  of  the  Old  comedy  is  Eupolis, 
who  collaborated  with — or,  according  to  the  enemies 
of  Aristophanes,  was  plagiarised  by — Aristophanes 
in  his  Knights. 

Attic  comedy  is  often  extolled  as  a  great  censor  of 
public  morality,  as  a  scourge  of  political  dishon* 
and  as  exercising  a  critical  influence  like  that  of  the 
journals  and  reviews  of  our  own  day.  The  comic 
poets  themselves  ofttn  claim  to  have  a  serious  purpose 
under  tln-ir  fully,  and  boast  themselves  as  public 
})< -n (.-factors  on  the  ground  of  thrir  advuv  and  censor- 
'rofessor  Mahaffy,  however,  points  out  that  t 

re   no  m  mi  to  be  consider*  >endent 
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:han   our  lattrr-day   journals,    which    profess 
ed   to    attack   on    moral    grounds   and  for    the 
public    good,    yet    direct    t !>••;• 
against  the  opposite  politi  ..     In  this  respect 

I  a  narrow  OIK-  :   their 

;rn  to  the  golden  age,  before  Pericles, 

Sophocles,  Prot  .   and    I  urij  led 

of  men*      Th'-ir  cril  refore,   on 

must  be  received  with 

.    and    their   evidence   in    matters   of  history 
accepted  without  independent  corrobora- 
tion.    On  the  society  of  their  time,  however,  they  throw 
much  light.    It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  importance, 
for  our  knowledge  of  Athenian  daily  life,  of  the  few 
plays  of  Aristophanes  that  have  been  preserved.    This 
11  illust  tin?  story  told  of  Plato,  thatwh 

Ider  Dionysius,  despot  of  Syr  a  rote  to  ask 

him  for   in!  -\    about  the    state    of  things 

Athens,  th«-  philosopher  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes  as  the  best  and  most  trustworthy 
picture  of  the  republic. 

Of  the  forty-thre,-  plays  written  by  Aristophanes  we 
e  eleven,     l-'-.r  tii.-ir  fortunate  preservation,  tradi- 

re  are  indebted  to  no  less  a  person  than 
John  Ch  .1,  who  is  reported  to  have  slept  with  a 

-ipt  of  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow. 
The  ;  les  are  so  closely  connected 

:ig  events  that  it  is  better  to  treat  them  in 
chronologir  id    not  according   to   subj 

ma:  ,ve  treated  the  plays  of  the  tragedians. 

1 1  Mir  in  427  B.C. 

It  d  :h  the  education  question  and  con; 

G 
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the  old  system  with  the  new,  in  a  way  very  much  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The  Sophists  were 
then  becoming  fashionable,  and  the  dishonest  quibbles 
of  superficial  rhetoric  are  denounced  as  destructive  of 
the  sound  morality  taught  by  the  older  methods. 
This  play  obtained  second  prize. 

Next  year  THE  BABYLONIANS  (brought  out  in  the 
name  of  Callistratus,  though  written  by  Aristophanes) 
appeared  and  won  first  prize.  The  title  Babylonians 
seems  to  have  been  used  at  Athens  in  the  general 
sense  of  "  foreign  slaves,"  and  the  chorus  appeared 
with  an  owl  branded  on  their  foreheads  to  mark  them 
as  the  property  of  Athens.  The  comedy  was  per- 
formed in  spring  when  the  subject  allies  were 
present  at  Athens  in  large  numbers  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  their  tribute,  and  it  was  a  bold  step  to 
represent  thus  openly  the  oppression  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  In  the  same  play  Aristophanes 
satirised  unsparingly  the  magistrates,  both  those 
chosen  by  vote  and  by  lot,  and  also  the  demagogue 
Cleon. 

Neither  of  these  two  plays  is  extant,  but  the  second 
of  them  is  of  interest  in  connexion  with  one  of  the 
poet's   subsequent   works.      The  exasperated   Cleon 
prosecuted   the   poet*   for   holding   up   the  statr 
hatred  and  contempt  before  the  eyes  of  the  assembled 
strangers,  and  Aristophanes  took  his  revenge    n 
year  in  his  Acharnians,  by  promising  to  cut  up  that 

•  Probably  t 
in   whose  n.nnr  tin-  pl.iy   a;  u.^  well 
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leather  »ell(  -n  pursued  the  odoriferous  trade  of 

tanner       into    ft]  lie 

made  good  his  words  in  a  play  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  t '.  vigorous  sample  of  invective  a 

then  p:  ,  -and  v.  add  approved,  for 

led  first  prize. 

t  of  the  extant  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
most  ancient  specimen  of 

comedy   of  any    kind    that   lias    rearh.-d    us,  i-    the 
ACHARNIANS.     It  was  brought  out  in  425  B.C.,  and  its 
rability  of  peace.     The  Pelopon- 
,  in  which  Athens  and  Sparta   . 

against  one  another  in  a  struggle  for  the  leadership 
of  Hell, is,  had  lasted  six  years.  Athens  held  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  but  Sparta  was  irresistible  by  land, 
so  that  the  territory  of  Attica  was  completely  devas- 
1  and  the  country  folks  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  the  city.  The  sufferings  of  a  population  deprived 
ans  of  support  ami  crowded  within 
narrow  and  unfamiliar  limits  may  be  easily  imagined  : 
and  doubtless  not  a  few  Athenians,  like  Dicaeopolis 
the  hero  ot  the  play,  were  willing  to  purchase  peace 
at  any  price.  The  aged  Acharnians,  who  form  the 
chorus,  represent  the  war  party.  Acharnae,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  most  populous  of  the  Attic  town- 
shi  ]  ly  on  the  route  of  the  Spartan  invaders, 

and  had  suffered  proportionately.     From  the  walls  of 
Athens  the  Acharnians  had  seen  the  destruction  of 
r  homesteads  and  now  had  nothing  to  return  to, 
•ig  ruins  and  devastated  olive  groves.   The 
>hip  furnished  a  largr  contingent  of  h, 
armed  to  the  army,  and  they  were  naturally 

G  2 
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reluctant  that  peace  should  be  concluded  before  their 
cruel  sufferings  had  been  avenged. 

The  Acharnians  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
plot.  It  is  an  extravagant  political  farce,  made  up 
of  slightly  connected  scenes,  in  which,  however,  the 
main  object — the  glorification  of  peace— is  never  lost 
sight  of. 

Dicaeopolis,  the  hero  of  the  piece  is  the  honest  farmer 
who  longs  for  peace  that  he  may  return  to  his  home  in 
the  country  and  the  good  things  there.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  play,  a  divine  being  Amphitheus  offers  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Sparta.  To  the  disgust  of 
Dicaeopolis,  the  offer  is  rejected  by  the  popular 
assembly ;  and  his  disgust  is  increased  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  allies  the  assembly  trust  to,  who  now 
appear  on  the  stage.  These  are  represented  by  the 
Eye  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  or  the  Sham  of  Persia  as 
Aristophanes  calls  him.  The  "  King's  Eye"  was  the 
title  of  a  confidential  officer  of  the  Persian  King,  and 
doubtless  the  mask  represented  him  on  the  stage  as 
all  eye,  after  the  fashion  of  some  of  our  pantomime 
figures.  The  allies  from  Thrace  make  a  still  more 
unfavourable  impression  on  the  worthy  countryman, 
for  they  contrive  to  steal  his  lunch,  and,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  but  a  ragamuffin  crew,  somewhat  like 
FalstafFs  recruits.  Dicaeopolis  therefore  determines 
to  make  a  private  peace  with  Sparta  for  himself,  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  maidservant.  He  accordingly 
despatches  Amphitheus  to  negotiate.  Amphitheus 
performs  with  astounding-  cel.-rity  the  journey  to 
Sparta  and  buck  a^ain  to  Athens. 

On  his   return  hu  i  o  separ.i 
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skins  samples  • 

:i.     To  appreciate  the  joke  v> 

rememl  in   <ir-  .-xpress* 

truce  and  the  libations  of  wi  .  hichitv.  ied. 

ace  vintages  are  respectively  offn  nd 

thirty   \  at  once  rej< 

the  five  1  brand  as  having  a  strong  flavour  of 

pitch  and   the  refitting  of  warships.      1  he   ten  year 
sample  too  lias  a  certain    acidity   of  strained    inter- 
>nal  rel  Hut  tin?  thirty  years  peace  libation 

>r  the  gods  and  suits  th-  palate 

well,      lleimn:-  it  for  his  privat.- drink- 

ing, iii  spite  ot  all  the  Acharnians,  and  forthwith  goes 
off  to  enjoy  it  at  his  home. 

ene  now  changes  to  the  country,  whitlier, 

however,  Dicaeopolis  is  pursued  by  the  chorus  of  aged 

Acharnians   who   a  ^ed    with  him  for  making 

IN    defends  what  he  has  done,  and  consents 

io  justify  his  conduct.     He  accordingly 

ues  ingeniously  the  cause  of  the  Spartans,  with  his 

i  a  chopping  block,  that  it  may  be  cut  off 

he  fails  to  bring  the  chorus  over  to  his 

placing  himself  in  this  perilous  posi- 

ihe  precaution  of  dressing  himself 

i  pathetic  and  heart-rending  robe,  borrowed  from 

.  oe-begone  and  ragged  heroes  are 

i  ally    made    the    theme    of   many  humorous 

is  to  the  force  of  Dicaeopolis' 

arguments  in  favour  of  \  mmageensi 

ten;  by  the  appearance  of  Lamachus,  tlu-  dreat 

Captain  of  ;  I  his  champion  of  th<  rty 
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doubtless  got  up  as  a  Bombastes  Furioso,  and 
Dicaeopolis  is  specially  terrified  at  his  plumed 
heln 

The  scene  is  a  clever  parody  of  the  pathetic  parting 
lector  and  Andromache  in  the  Iliad  (familiar  of 
course  to  everyone  in  the  theatre),  where  the  inf 
Astyanax  is  frightened  at  his  father's  dazzling  helmet 
and  nodding  crest. 

The  pleasant  effects  of  the  peace,  though  only  a  pri- 
vate one,  are  now  felt.  The  long  discontinued  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  neighbouring  peoples  are 
resumed  and  Boeotians  and  Megarians  appear  on  the 
stage  with  many  a  ludicrous  incident.  Meantime 
Lamachus  has  been  called  to  the  battle-field  and  is 
presently  carried  back  badly  wounded.  And  so 
the  play  ends  with  the  warrior  howling  in  agony 
under  the  surgeon's  hands,  and  Dicaeopolis  and  the 
peace  party  feasting  and  singing  joyous  drinking 
songs. 

Thus  concretely  are  the  respective  attractions  of 
war  and  peace  presented. 

From  the  good  humoured  bandinage  of  the  Achar- 
nians  we  turn  to  the  bitter  invective  of  the  KNIGHTS. 
This  play  was  produced  in  424  B.C.,  the  year  after  the 
Acharnians.  It  is  named  from  the  chorus  who  v. 
the  representatives  of  wealth  and  social  position  at 
Athens.  If  the  title  were  to  indicate  the  subject  of 
the  play  it  should  have  been  the  Demagogues  rather 
than  the  Knights,  and  such  indeed  is  the  name 
Mitchell  gives  to  his  translation  of  the  piece. 

'Ihr  Athenian  tlnnnrracy  aiv  brought  on  the  Stage 
under  the  title  of  Demus,  that  U,  tin-  IVople.    To  : 
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tication  John  Bull  is  usually  cited  as  a  modern 
ana!  .nil  is  ni  v  a  sturdy  good 

16  and  i  .it  is  iji.  in  I  J«-mus, 

at  least  until  the  closing  scene,  wh- 

to  th«-  tflory  of  his  J  ,  in  the 

!  iltiades. 

.-ins    manages   his   household    by    the    agency 
of  ,  ol  whom  he  i  1  but  a  scurvy  lot. 

Th»  1  now  in  office  is  a  certain  leather-seller.* 

.in^   and   cheating  his  master 

Dei:  v  maltreating  his  fellow-servants, 

play  opens  with  tin-   appearance  of  two  of  the 
latin-,   who  have  just  had    a  good  lashing  from    the 
1 .    They  are  none  other  than  Nicias  and  Demos- 
two  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  day.  Ni< 

iuwl  in  concert  over  their  sufferings, 
:  tell  how  their  master,  a  choleric,  bean-fed}  old 
f.-llow  is  led  by  the  designing  leather-seller  that 

.jor-domo,   who  fawns    on  the  witless  old 

man,  and  contrives  to  get  credit  himself  for  the  services 

or  the  ;  9  of  the  other  servants.     For  example, 

\vlu-n  lately  Demosthenes  had  made  a  Spartan  cake 

1  and  kneaded  it  well,  Cleon  con- 

triv.-d  to  steal  it  and  serve  it  up  to  Demus  as  his  own 

offering.     This  refers  to  the  celebrated  affair  at  the 

teria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Pylus, 

nt,  though  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  play, 
'.in  would  fail  to  recognize  the  caricature. 

>t  be  confused  with  the  celc; 
Lfl  born  half  a  century  l:r 

i    tlu-   law  cut.- 
.ng. 
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now  called  Navarino,  where  in  1827  the  English, 
French,  and  Russians  annihilated  the  Turkish  fleet. 
In  this  little  island  a  body  of  about  four  hundred 
Spartans  had  been  cut  off  by  Demosthenes.  Some 
delay,  however,  arose  about  securing  their  capitula- 
tion, and  Cleon  had  boasted  that  if  he  were  general  he 
would  bring  them  prisoners  to  Athens  within  twenty 
days.  He  was — doubtless  to  his  own  surprise  and  in 
spite  of  his  protest — forthwith  appointed  general, 
and,  partly  by  a  lucky  accident,  partly  by  the  skilful 
arrangements  Demosthenes  had  previously  made — he 
was  enabled  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  so  carried  off  the 
credit  properly  due  to  Demosthenes.  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  are  planning  to  run  away  from  their  hard 
taskmaster  when  by  good  fortune  they  get  possession 
of  the  batch  of  oracles  by  means  of  which  Cleon  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  beguiling  their  superstitious  old 
master.  These  oracles  suggest  a  new  hope,  for  by 
them  they  find  that  the  leather-seller  is  soon  to  be 
superseded  in  office  by  a  new  steward,  a  seller  of 
black-puddings.  Just  as  they  read  the  oracle  a  man 
of  this  ignoble  trade  appears  and  is  welcomed  by  the 
two  great  generals  as  the  only  hope  of  salvation  for 
their  country,  in  that  he  seems  to  be  a  greater  black- 
guard than  Cleon.  To  this  proud  pre-eminence  the 
black-pudding  seller  makes  good  his  claim,  all  the 
more  so  as  he  is  able  to  show  that  his  ancestors  were 
born  blackguards  like  himself. 

Allies  are  now  call.-d  in  to  help  this  doughty 
champion  in  his  struggle  against  Cleon,  and  oddly 
enough  th«-y  are  the  Knights,  the  foremost  men  at 
Athens  in  wealth  and  social  dignity.  Cleon  li 
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chance  aga  li  a  con  -our 

out  the  vials  of  f  ah  upon  him  : — 

.1  him  and  confound  him,  the  confounder  • 

him,  and  maul  him — rummage,  ransack, 
overl 
Over-bear  him  and  out-bawl  him  ;  bear  him  down,  and  bring 

'mrst  of  thunder — robber,  harpy,  sink  of  plunder ! 
Rogi  ilain,  rescue  and  <  ^ue  and  villain  !     I 

And  now  \vt  have  one  of  the  contrasts  that  so  often 

charm  us  in  Ari>tophan'-s.     The  torrent  of  invective 

by  a  noble  burst  of  poetry  in  praise  of  the 

good  old  days  of  Athens,  and  tl;  m»-n   who 

to    admit   defeat,   and    can-d    only  for   their 

country's  good. 

Demus  presently  appears  attended  by  Cleon  and 

black-pudding  man,  who  vie  with  each  other  in 

their  attempts  to  win  their  master  ir.     Demus 

tak«-s   his    s.-at    in    the   Pnyx,  the  place  of  popular 

mbly    close    to    the   Areiopa^us    and    Acropolis, 

where  t  .tform,  cut  in  the  solid  rock  is 

still  to  be  seen.     Seated  in  this  familiar  spot  Demus 

complacently   accepts    all    the   gifts    that    the    ri 

demagogues  offer  him — clothes,  food,  and   a  choice 

ction  of  oracles,  admirable  parodies  of  that  style 

of  composition.     At  last  the  black-pudding  man  finds 

I  hen  by  a  happy  inspiration  he 

suggest  iis  locker  and  that  of  Cleon  should 

inspected  so  as  to  ascertain  which  of  them  is  the 

nslation. 
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more  generous  and  disinterested  friend  of  the  people. 
The  suggestion  is  acted  on,  and  behold !  the  black-pud- 
ding man's  locker  is  empty,  but  Cleon's  contains  a 
huge  cake  of  which  he  had  given  Demus  but  a  nig- 
gardly fragment.  Cleon  is  hereupon  discarded  and 
the  black-pudding  man  installed  as  minister.  Peace, 
that  Cleon  had  kept  a  prisoner,  is  led  forth  by  the 
new  minister ;  and  Demus,  in  renewed  youth,  is  clad 
in  a  splendid  robe  and  appears  once  more  as  he  did 
in  the  glorious  days  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides,  the 
period  to  which  Aristophanes  always  looked  back 
wistfully  as  the  golden  age  of  Athens.  The  audience, 
who  of  course  were  personified  in  Demus,  laughed 
good-hum ouredly  at  the  satire  on  themselves,  ap- 
plauded the  picture  of  their  glorious  past,  and 
awarded  the  poet  first  prize..  As  to  Cleon — his 
character  no  doubt  has  suffered  in  our  eyes  by  the 
abuse  of  which  he  was  made  the  butt :  with  his 
fellow-citizens,  however,  he  lost  none  of  his  influence, 
for  soon  after  they  appointed  him  to  an  important 
command  in  Thrace. 

From  the  political  satire  of  the  Knights  we  pass  to 
the  literary  and   social  satire  of  the  CLOUDS.     The 
Sophists  were  now  all  the  fashion  and  furnished  a 
natural  theme  for  the  satirist,  just  as  the  aesthetic 
movement  has  done  in  our  days.     The  great  majo- 
rity of  the  Sophists   were   foreigners,  fo: 
Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon,  in  Bithynia,  Gorgia 
Leontini  in  Sicily,  Protagoras  from  Abdera  in  Thrace. 
]>ut  the  teacher  whom   Aristophanes  chose  to  bur- 

:he  Atlu-nia:  aes. 

We,  no  doubt,  are  accustomed  to  specially  di 
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Sophiv  :narked 

.-.'11  them  was  that  he  did  n  .  for 

paymen  It  is  o-rt  a  in,  however,  that  no 

Ath< -nlan,  if  called  on  to  name  the  ch  i  of 

aid  have  omitted  the  name  of  Socrates : 

and  thi  matter  Ol  :or  not  only 

might  the  method  of  Socrates  easily  degenerate  into 

word-splitting   and  idle   chicanery,  but  his  teaching 

:!y  negative  and  to  i-ptical. 

There  was,  howv«-r,  an  additional  reason  why  he 
•ild  be  selected  for  the  poet's  attack.    His  personal 
mce   seemed  designed  by  nature  herself  for 
burlesque.     \V«-    find    him    sometimes    compared   to 
Silenus  the  ungainly  companion  of  Bacchus,  some- 
times to  th-  fKh.      His  snub  nose, 
eyes,  and  thick  lips  were  well-known  to  the 
iuenters  of  the  market-place,  and  we  can  easily 
imagine  how  effective  the  familiar  features  would  be 
on  the  stage. 

play  opens   with  a  night-scene.     Strepsiades 

(a  name  meaning  "  turn-coat")  is  unable  to  sleep 

h   brooding  over  the  debts  his   spendthrift   son, 

Pheidippid  involved  him  in.     In  his  distress 

bethinks  him  of  the  new  philosophers  who  teach 

men  to  plead  and  win  a  cause  whether  it  be  right  or 

>ng,  and  it  occurs  to  him  he   may  by  their  aid 

•le  his  creditors.     He  tries  to  induce  his  son  to 

become  a  student  of  this  new  philosophy,  but  fails, 

:  then  determines  to  become  a  learner  himself. 

He  accordingly  goes  to  the  Phrontisterion,  z.  c.  the 

Thinking  Shop,  where  Socrates  is  supposed  to  keep 

his  school.     He  meets  with  no  very  civil  reception 
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from  the  door-keeper,  who  had  almost  matured  a 
subtle  idea,  that  the  rap  of  Strepsiades  at  the  door 
knocks  completely  out  of  his  head.  Socrates  now 
appears  suspended  in  a  basket,  a  comic  mode  of 
representing  his  claim  to  walk  the  air  and  move  in  a 
plane  of  thought  more  elevated  than  ordinary  men. 
Strepsiades  calls  to  him  :— 

"Ho,  Socrates !  sweet  darling  Socrates  ! 
Soc.    Why  callest  thou  me,  poor  creature  of  a  day  ? 
STR.    First  tell  me,  pray,  what  are  you  doing  up  there  ? 
Soc.    I  walk  in  air,  and  contemplate  the  sun. 
STR.    Oh,  that  'j  the  way  that  you  despise  the  gods — 

You  get  so  near  them  on  your  perch  there — eh 
Soc.    I  never  could  have  found  out  things  divine, 

Had  I  not  hung  my  mind  up  thus,  and  mixed 

My  subtle  intellect  with  its  kindred  air. 

Had  I  regarded  such  things  from  below, 

I  had  learnt  nothing.     For  the  earth  absorbs 

Into  itself  the  moisture  of  the  brain. — 

It  is  the  very  same  case  with  water-cresses. 
STR.    Dear  me  !  so  water-cresses  grow  by  thinking !  "• 

Strepsiades  now  tells  the  object  of  his  visit.  He 
wishes  to  learn  the  argument  that  "pays  no  bills." 
Socrates  offers  to  introduce  his  visitor  to  the  clouds, 
the  new  goddesses  of  philosophy,  "  great  divinities  to 
idle  men,"  and  proceeds  to  invoke  their  presence,  to 
the  no  small  alarm  of  Strepsiades,  who,  not  having 
brought  his  hat,f  wraps  his  cloak  round  his  head  in 
of  rain. 

•Translated  by  Canon  Collins. 

t  The  Ail  .ibcr,  did  not  usually  wear  hats 

.hen  on  a  juui: 
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Socrates  chants : — 

"  C  .re, 

ofyourvol 

\Y1  of  Olympus, 

\V1: 
Or  i 

Or  d 

Or  1 

Or  i 

likeness  of  clouds. 
How   tl  1   we   do  not  know,  but   i 

COllj  ;:iilar    imp'-:  'is    in    OUT    own 

pantomimes.     As  they  approach  they  sing: — 

•  mortal  \ 

>f  dewy  sheen, 

Ocean  d. 
units  of  the  hi. 
<  e  command 
Tht  --ntincl  the  land, 

•ring  to  birth  ; 

The  music  of  the  t  reams, 

Tli  »oming  SL 

who  lirin-  th--  shoi 

''alias'  dwelling  meet, 

Rich  in  !  «.f  Cecrops  old  ; 

\Vlu-ri1  Faitli  :^n, 

\V1  lie  holy  doors  unfold, 

aid 

are  said  ; 

*Cc 
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Socrates  now  explains  that  Chaos,  the  Clouds,  and 
the  Tongue  are  the  only  true  deities.  Jupiter  has 
been  dethroned  and  his  place  taken  by  Vortex.  The 
allusion  in  the  last  term  is  to  a  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras 
that  seems  to  anticipate  some  details  of  the  modern 
nebular  hypotht 

Socrates    takes   Strepsiades  in  hand,  having  first 
inquired    if   his  memory    is    good.    Strepsiades 
plu 

"  'Tis  of  two  sorts,  by  Jove,  remarkably  good 
If  a  man  owes  me  anything  :  of  my  own  debts, 
I  'm  shocked  to  say,  I  'm  terribly  forgetful." 

This  looks  promising,  but  ultimately  Strepsiades 
proves  to  have  none  of  the  qualities  required  for  a 
Sophist  except  dishonesty  and  he  is  ignominously 
kicked  out  of  the  Thinking  Shop.  His  son,  Pheidip- 
pides  is  now  at  length  persuaded  to  become  a  pupil, 
and  proves  more  apt  than  his  father  in  learning  the 
new  doctrines.  In  the  scene  describing  his  instruc- 
tion we  have  an  amusing  parody  of  the  famous  work 
of  the  Sophist  Prodicus,  known  as  the  Choice  of 
Hercules.  In  that  piece  Virtue  and  Vice  advanced 
their  respective  pleas.  In  the  play  we  are  considering 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Old  and  the  New  systems  of 
education  are  discussed  by  the  two  Arguments,  the 
Just  and  the  Unjust,  who  are  personified,  and 
doubtless  appeared  in  masks  ivpn -seiiting  \vvll- 
known  Athenians,  possibly,  as  has  been  conjectured, 
Aeschylus  and  Kuripides  respectively. 

of  the  t  guments,  an  j^ood 

deal  of  burlesque  and  a  good  deal  ot  sound 
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contains  some  fine  passages  in  which  the  Just  Argu- 
:t  inculcates    the  prim  'had  n. 

thy  lot,  O  youth,  with  me,  and  choose  the  better  paths — 
So  shalt  thou  1 
Be  shamed  fo:  md  blusli 

And  rise  up  from  thy  seat  in  hall  bef. 

iuteous  to  thy  parents,  to  no  base  act  inclined, 
But    keej  iage  deep  within  thine   heart  en- 

ihrii 

And  :\t  word  against  thy  father's  years, 

1  led  thine  infant  steps,  and  dried  thy  child  - 
he, 

The    Unjust   Argument    is,  of  course,   given   the 

victory.    For  one  case  where  virtue  is  rewarded  on 

h,  he  can  adduce  many  where  villainy  is  successful. 

Justice,  he  shows,  is  really  only  the  good  of  others: 

injii  more  profitable  to  oneself. 

The  young  man  is  soon  fully  equipped  in  the  art  of 
d  fence,  and  comes  home  just  in  time  to  face  his 
father's  creditors,  who  are  now  becoming  urgent  in 
their  demands.     An  amusing  scene  follows,  turning, 
however,  on  technicalities  of  Athenian  law,  not  ea 
expressed  in  English :  but  the  upshot  is  clear  enough — 
the  creditors  have  little  chance  of  getting  their  money, 
ides  is  much  gratified  at  his  son's  new  accom- 
plishments which  have  relieved  him  from  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  creditors.     Soon,  however,  he  finds  he  is 
lined  himself  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the 

•n.     1  Ii^  son  a  ///keep  quoting  the  new-fangled 

•  Collins. 
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quibbles  of  Euripides,  while  the  old  man  can  see  merit 
only  in  the  sweet  old  melodies  of  the  antiquated 
Phrynichus :  just  as  nowadays  an  admirer  of  Byron 
or  Moore  is  apt  to  be  bored  by  the  subtle  obscurities 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  Robert 
Browning.  A  quarrel  ensues,  and  the  old  man  is  well 
cudgelled  by  his  son,  who  moreover  proves  by  his 
new-fangled  logic  that  he  is  doing  right  in  beating 
his  father.  "  You  beat  me  when  I  was  a  child/'  says 
Pheidippides.  "  Yes,  but  I  did  it  for  your  good/'  says 
the  father.  "  Well,  why  should  /  not  show  my  good- 
will towards  you"  answers  the  son.  "  Moreover  if 
whipping  is  good  for  children,  an  old  man  is  twice  a 
child  and  doubly  deserves  the  discipline.'* 

Strepsiades  has  now  had  enough  of  the  Sophists 
and  their  ways.  In  his  rage  he- attacks  the  Thinking 
Shop,  torch  in  hand,  and  the  piece  ends  with  Socrates 
and  his  companions  trying  to  escape  from  the  windows 
of  the  burning  edifice. 

Despite  what  Plato  says  on  the  subject  in  the 
Apology,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  broad  caricature 
of  this  play  affected  the  popularity  of  Socrates.  There 
is  more  probability  in  the  tradition  that  Socrates  v. 

ent  in  the  theatre  and  laughed  heartily  at  the 
performance  :  nay,  even  rose  in  his  place  that 
everyone  might  see  how  accurate  the  impersonation 
.  We  may  at  any  rate  discredit  the  story  that 
his  condemnation  and  execution  were  chiefly  due  to 
this  play,  for  the  trial  of  Socrates  did  not  take  place 
till  more  than  twenty  years  alter  its  performance. 

The  WASPS,  whirh  is  the  next  play  to  the  Clou 
chronological  onl'-r,   N  th-  Converse,   or  \ 
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should  rail  ,  of  it  in  more  than 

one  respect.     In  the  ("!  ie  young  and  th 

he  Clou  les  his  son 

hange  1 

i  the  W..  :her 

:h  a  like  result. 

on  the  Athenian  jury 

and  the  love  of  the  aged  jurymen  for  their  duty— and 

ir  pay.      It  is  full  of  amusing  incidents,  including 

the  in   which   the   son,  in  order  to  wean  his 

rom  the  public  cour  ;i  miniature 

court  at  home,  and  gets  up  the  celebrated  trial  of  the 

•  dogs — a  scene  borrowed  by  Racine  in  his  solitary 

comedy   (Les   Plaideurs).      Ultimately    the    veteran 

juryman  by  mistake  gives  a  verdict  of  acquittal  and 

its  on  finding  what  he  has  done — it  being  the  first 

time  in  his  long  career  that  lie  has  ever  acquitted  an 

accused  person. 

The  theme  of  the  PEACE  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Acharnians.     It  was  produced  in  421  B.C.  just  before 
Peace*  s.     Cleon  the  old  enemy  of  Aristo- 

phanes had  fallen  in  battle  the  year  before,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  Aristophanes   deprecates  any 
harsh  allusion  to  the  demagogue  now  that  he  is  dead. 
The  BIRDS,  which  appeared  in  414  B.C.,  is  probably 
on  the  wild  hopes  of  the  Athenians  and  their 

t  dreams  of  empire.     It  has  been  suppo 
by  some  to  be  an  allegory    on  the  famous  Sicilian 
edition  which  had  left  Athens   the  year  before. 
But  this  is  doubtful.     Jevons  says,  that  we  might  as 
maintain  that  the  Spanish  Armada  was  the  sul 
H 
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of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  To  the  latter  piece 
the  Birds  has  considerable  analogy  in  its  lightness  of 
treatment,  and  in  its  absence  of  reference  to  the 
realities  of  life.  The  poet,  weary  of  war  and  party 
strife,  seeks  to  soar  away  and  be  at  rest.  The  vague- 
ness of  the  plot  is  compensated  for  by  the  charm  of 
the  lyric  parts,  which  are  full  of  beauty  and  joyous 
melody : — 

"  Happy  are  the  feathered  folk, 
\Vho  in  winter  wear  no  cloak  : 
And  the  summer  does  not  burn  us 
With  its  hot  far-flashing  furnai 
But  in  flowery  meads  we  dwell, 
Lingering  oft  in  leafy  dell, 
When  the  inspired  cicala's  gladness, 
Swelling  into  sunny  madness, 
Filleth  all  the  fervid  noon 
With  its  shrill  and  ceaseless  tune. 
But  throughout  the  wintry  day 
In  some  hollow  cave  we  stay 
With  the  mountain  nymphs  at  play. 
Myrtle  berries,  spring  bedew' d, 
White  and  tender,  are  my  food, 
And  a  thousand  delicacies 
From  the  gardens  of  the  Graces."* 

The  FROGS  of  Aristophanes  and  their  merry  croak- 
ing are  familiar  to  everybody.  The  play  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  interesting  written  by  our 
poet.  It  was  brought  out  in  405  B.C.,  just  after  the 
death  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles.  Dionysus  is 
represented  as  so  disgusted  with  the  worthless  poets 
of  the  day  that  he  determines  to  bring  back  from 

•  Frere. 
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111'-    play    falls 

.    two   parts.       1  riH-y  tO 

lull   of  most   amu  the 

^  Dion) 

bin; -.••!:,  in  :ionour  t.  1.     The 

sec<  een  Aeschylus 

,;  ipides,  and  con  •  ily  of  passages  quo 

by  the  two  poets  from   their  respective  works.     'J 

i  interest,  but  no  doubt 

at  th'-  time  -d  point  by  the  reciters 

mimicking  the  voice  and  grstur  n  actors 

of  t.  LuripioVs,  it  is  liardly  necessary  to  add, 

the  encoui: 

lest  of  the  plays  i.s  the  PLUTUS,  which 
approximates  to  the  Middle  and  the  X-  \v  comedy 
by  the  general  type  of  the  characters,  by  the  great 
curtailment  of  the  chorus,  and  by  the  prominent  part 
giv  ives.  The  plot  turns  on  the  effect  of  giv- 

ing the  power  of  sight  to  the  god  of  r  ,  ho  has 

hitherto  been  blind.  The  apparent  object  of  the  god 
recovering  his  sight,  howe\  .  that  he  should 

enrich  the  good  and  deserving  only,  is  not  consistently 
carried  out,  for  in  the  event  everyone  becomes  rich 
and  poverty  is  banished  from  the  state. 

The:  in  three  plays,  very  clever,  but  marked 

by  a  broad  humour  foreign  to  modern  taste.  In  the 
-ISTRATA,  B.C.  411,  peace  is  once  more  advocated 
but  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  what  we  have 
seen  in  the  Acharnians  and  in  the  Peace.  The 
Athenian  1  take  the  matter  in  hand  and 

adopt  drastic  measures  to  enforce  the  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

II  2 
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Next  comes  the  THESMOPHORIAZUSAE  in  which 
the  ladies  again  play  the  prominent  part.  The  sub- 
ject, however  this  time  is  not  political  but  liter: 

:  ipides  is  attacked  as  a  misogynist  and  for  his 
alleged  unfavourable  pictures  of  female  character. 
The  piece  is  full  of  clever  and  amusing  parodies  of 
passages  from  the  poet's  work>. 

In  the  ECCLESIAZUSAE,  or  Ladies  in  Parlia- 
ment, we  have  advanced  socialist  ideas  represented. 
Women  are  to  govern  the  state,  and  all  property 
i>  to  be  in  common. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  you  that  difficult 
as  it  is  in  a  mere  description  or  resume*  to  give  an 
adequate  account  of  a  tragedy,  the  task  is  still  more 
difficult  in  the  case  of  a  comedy.  The  works  of  the 
three  great  tragedians  are  full  of  pathetic  situations 
and  noble  sayings  that  need  no  setting  to  move  the 
emotions.  With  a  comedy  it  is  different.  A  collec- 
tion of  bon-mots  is  admittedly  the  most  dismal  read- 
ing that  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  Wit  tells  only  when 
it  comes  in  spontaneously  in  its  natural  place  :  its 
pungency  evaporates  when  it  requires  an  elaborate 
introduction.  By  the  time  the  joke  is  explained  the 
listener  is  too  exhausted  to  smile.  The  fresh  and 
sparkling  wit,  the  delicate  literary  criticism,  the  un- 
rivalled snatches  of  parody,  the  sweet  bursts  of  lyric 
song,  that  make  up  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  reading  the  original  or  some 
such  sympathetic  translation  as  we  have  from  I 
pen  of  Frere. 


THE  CLASSICAL  AND   THE  ROMANTIC 
DRAMA 

liu    tea  md  Romantic  have  been  : 

war  cries  of  two  famous  schools  ever  since  the  great 
literary  movement  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  They 
are  sometta  nonymous  with  ancient 

and  modern,  but  they  more  properly  mark  a  difference 
of  style— not  a  mere  difference  of  period.  "  Classical 
art  adheres  consciously  to  forms  and  precedents  recog- 

perior  to  ordinary  nature,  and  therefore 
.1—  while  Romantic  art  professes  to  reproduce  the 
untutored  and  unregulated  effects  of  nature."* 

ing  to  the  terms  having  become  the  watchwords 
of  conflicting  schools  the  characteristics  they  respec- 
tively denote  have  n  a  prominence  and  an 
antagonistic  individuality  that  make  it  hard  for  us  to 
conceive  of  them  as  coexisting  in  the  same  work  :  and 
yet,  I  think,  it  will  appear  that  the  masterpieces  of 
all  ages  have  in  common  some  elements,  at  least,  that 
each  school  might  claim  as  its  own  :  nature  must  be 
tutored  by  art,  art  must  draw  life  and  inspiration  from 
.  if  the  result  is  to  bear  the  true  stamp  of  the 

d. 

though  the  Classical  and  the  Romantic  are,  in 
md  Thought,  page  223. 
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a  certain  sense,  scarcely  to  be  found  except  united, 
yet  the  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other  does  not 

1  to  imprint  a  distinctive  character — and  it  is 
possible,  and  may  be  profitable,  to  consider  each  of 
these  elements  separately,  as  the  musician  analyses 
the  several  parts  of  some  harmony  which  charm  us 
only  when  they  are  combined. 

Since  the  Classical  element  in  the  drama — which 
we  may,  roughly  speaking,  take  to  symbolise  the 

-n  of  law— has  been  to  a  great  extent  identified 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Unities  (as  they  are  called) 
of  Time,  Place  and  Action,  it  will  be  well  in  the  first 
instance  to  understand  these  terms  clearly  and  to 
form  a  just  opinion,  both  as  to  the  part  they  really 
played  in  the  ancient  drama  and  as  to  their  intrinsic 
importance. 

Considering  the  boldness  with  \vhich  the  authority 
of  Aristotle^ and  J^_jG?eek  tragedians  has  been 
claimed  for  the  Unities,  it  is  remarkable  how  small  a 
part  these  unities  play  in  either  the  criticism  of  the 
former  or  the  dramas  of  the  latter. 

And  first,  as  to  Aristotle  : — The^  Unity  of  Place  he 
does  not  even  mention,  despite  the  confident  assertion 
of  persons  who  seem  never  to  have  read  his  ' 

to  the  Unity  of  Time,  he  merely  says  that 
tragedy  endeavours  as  far  as  possible  to  confine  it 
to  a  single  revolution  of  the  sun,  or  but  slightly  to 
exceed  this  limit.  He  does  not,  however,  lay  this 
down  as  a  rule  to  be  observed,  but  merely  mentions 
it  as  a  prevailing,  though  not  invariable,  usage.  Cor- 
neille,  and  other  French  writers,*  it  is  to  be  noted, 
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.  <j  obscured  this  point  by  mi  .-ek 

ndeavoi;  it"ougl 

1  so  com  y  a  general 

totle  speaks 
•nvjth,  and  y  one  of  which  he  enjoins  the 

Unity  of  Action.      A  u.  11 

plot,  :narks,    will  not   begin  just   where  it  may 

happen    nor  end    in  the    same    chance    fashion.     In 
oth  will  be   so    organically  con- 

nected that  none  of  them  can  be  removed  or  tra 
d    without    affecting    the    whole,    and    thus    the 
lose  the;  unlimited; 

in  tin-  r.  -ion  of  the  undefined,  the  indeterminate  and 
;al;  but  by  the   influence  of  an  inward    and 
.  M,nd   will   gain   in  individuality    and  become 
more  intelligible. 

lie   gives   the   important   warning  that 
unity  of  pit  ome  persons  think,  con 

in  unity  of  hero,  I-'or  infinitely  various  are  the  inci- 
dents of  one  man's  life,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
unity.  Hence  the  error  of  all  poets  who  have  composed 
!,  a  Theseid,  or  other  poems  of  the  kind. 
They  imagine  as  Hercules  was  one  man,  the  story 
ought  also  to  be  a  unity.  But  Homer — 
who  is  held  up  as  the  true  model  even  for  the  trage- 
dian— as  in  all  else  he  is  of  surpassing  merit,  here 
too,  whether  from  art  or  natural  genius,  seems  to 
have  happily  discovered  the  truth.  In  composing  the 
Odyssey  he  did  not,  Aristotle  points  out,  bring  in  all 
the  ach  \  of  Ulysses,  such  as  his  wound  on 

igned  madness  at  the  mustering  of 
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the  host,  incidents  between  which  there  was  no 
necessary  or  probable  connexion,  but  he  made  the 
Odyssey  centre  round  an  action  that  in  our  sense  of 
the  word  is  one,  viz.  the  return  from  Troy.  So  much 
for  Aristotle  and  the  Unities. 

And  now  as  to  the  Greek  Tragedians  ;  how  far  do 
we  find  that  they  observed  the  Unities  as  obligatory 
laws  r  With  regard  to  the  Unity  of  Place  we  must 
admit  at  once  that  in  the  extant  plays  any  material 
change  of  scene  very  rarely  occurs.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  dramatist  recognised  and 
submitted  to  a  definite  law  limiting  his  freedom  in 
this  respect.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  simple  and  highly 
concentrated  movement  of  a  Greek  play  seldom 
demanded  a  change  of  place.  The  dramatist  was 
practically  limited  to  a  small  number  of  mythical 
subjects,  and  his  repeated  resort  to  the  same  group 
of  myths  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  seek  the  sub- 
ject of  a  single  tragedy  in  part  only  of  one  myth, 
which  usually  would  not  call  for  any  considerable 
change  of  scene. 

The  probability  of  this  view  becomes  a  certainty 
when  we  find  that  complete  change  of  scene  does 
sometimes  occur,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  story 
require  it ;  showing  that  the  writer  did  not  recog- 
nise a  hard  and  fast  rule  on  the  subject  :  for  example, 
in  the  Eumenides  (or  Furies)  of  Aeschylus  the  opening 
scenes  are  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  then 
the  action  abruptly  passes  across  a  waste  ofyt 
over  some  hundred  miles  of  distance  to  the  temple  of 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  \ 
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fore   fairly   conclude   that   the   Unity   of  Place    v 

•/  the  Greek  tragedians  (so  far  as  they 
observe   it)   only  because  the  iey   tre. 

chanced  not  to  suggest  its  violation,  and  not  beca 

recogni  ;<;  as  a  binding  1 

Of  the  Unity  of  Tiimr  the  Greek  tragedians  are  still 
regardful,  whether  the  expre>  used  in  the 

stri  urged  by  Corm-illr,  that  tin- time  of  the 

action  and  of  tl  sentation  should  coincide;  or 

in  the  more  popular  sense  that  the  action  should  fall 
within  one  day.     For  example  :  in  the  Agamemnon 
.ylus  tin.-  series  of  beacon  fires — that  substitute 
for  the  modern  telegraph — devised  by  a  woman's  wit— 
extending  from  Troy  near  the  Dardenelles  to  Ari 
in  what  wo  now  call  the  Morea,  announces  that  on  that 
v  night  Troy,  far  away  across  the  Aegean  sea,  has 
eked  by  Agamemnon,  and  in  half  an  hour  after 
Agamemnon  himself,  full  of  his  recent  victory,  appe, 
much  as  if  we  were,  while  I  now  speak,  to  receive  by 
telegraph  the  n«-ws  that  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  had 
this  afternoon  captured  Dongola  in  the  Soudan,  and 
i  were  to  saunter  in  and  take  a  seat 
on  the  platform  before  the  lecture  was  over.* 

Verrall  lias,  indeed,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  framed 
an  elaborate  evasion  of  this  bold  violation  of  the 
Unities.  His  explanation,  however,  raises  fresh  diffi- 
culties, in  comparison  with  which  those  he  is  endeav- 
ouring to  clear  away  fade  into  insignificance ;  and  I 
tonally  at  least,  adopt  the 

,1   shortly  after  the  occupation  of 
hcncr  in  1896. 
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generally  accepted  view,  namely,  that  Aeschylus  recog- 
nised no  fixed  law  in  the  matter,  and  did  not  shun 
an  incongruity  that  he  knew  would  prove  no  stum- 
bling-block to  his  audience,  who  were  familiar  with 
the  story  he  was  putting  on  the  stage  and  would 
not  be  offended  at  a  somewhat  bold  compression  of 
some  of  the  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Unities  of  Time  and  Place 
are  very  closely  connected,  and  the  latter  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  corollary  of  the  former.  The  play  of 
the  Eumenides,  already  referred  to,  furnishes  good 
examples  of  the  neglect  of  both ;  for  not  only  is  the 
distance  of  space  traversed  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
ventional time  limit,  but  the  story  itself  implies  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  length  of  time,  probably  of 
years,  which  is  quite  unaccounted  for  in  the  acti 
the  time,  namely,  during  which  Orestes  was  hunted 
over  land  and  sea  by  the  Furies  of  his  mother,  before 
he  found  a  sanctuary  at  Athens. 

We  may  here   remark  that    the   presence   of  the 
Chorus  gave  a  reason  for  the  observance  of  Unity 
of  Place  and  Continuity  of  Time  on  the  Greek  stage 
that  our  stage  lacks.      The  members  of  the  Chorus 
remained  continuously  in  the  orchestra  during  the  per- 
formance,  in   the   character  of  spectators,   and  the 
constant  presence  of  the  same  group  of  persons  as 
onlookers  in  a  theatn-  where  there  was  no  drop  so 
and  no  division  into  acts,  naturally  lol  to  the  re; 
sentation  of  a  continuous  and  unbroken  action. 

remaining  Unity,  that  of  Action,  is  on  a 
\«-ry  different  footing  from  the  two  of  which  I  have 
hitherto  spoken.  Where  the  action  is  not  one,  where 
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the  lo  not  tend  to  some  common 

end,  th  :he  attention  flags. 

It  is  natural,  thrn-fon-,  th.it  ArNtntl.-  shod 
on  this  unit  important  law,  and  that  th»;  v: 

r  of  ancient  or  modern  tim«-s,  should 
>r  unconsciously  observe  it. 

certain  •  riti.  s  have  in  places  spied 

out  wh  .t    a  neglect  of  this  important 

ome    of  the    plays,    for   example,    of 

s.     They  S.M  in,  howver,  to  have  fallen  into 

:<;  error    to  that  against    which    Aristotle 

warns  us  and  li  I  referred  above.     Aristotle 

war-  -hat    unity   of  hero   does  not   necessarily 

secure  unity  of  plot ;  but  the  critics  of  whom  I  am 

now  seem   to  have  hastily  concluded  that 

when  the  cliarac  t«Ts  were  many  the  plot  necessarily 

lost  its  unity.  la  not  so.     It  may  be  that  the 

many  parts  tend  to  one  common  end,  that  the  many 

unite  in  one  channel  and  give  volume  to  the 

flood  of  emotion  which    carrir  hearers  whither 

the  poet  wills. 

Thus   in   thr    1  !•  •<  uba  of  Euripides,   in    which    the 

hetic   fate  of  the   <  nd  bereaved  Queen  of 

Troy    is    described,    the    deaths    of  Polyxena,    the 

daughter,  and  1  lie  son  of  Hecuba,  are  both 

introduced,  and  th-  ritics  censure  the  play 

aving  a  double  plot.      But  this  is  undoubtedly  a 

rehension.      The  interest  of  the   play  surely 

centres  not  in  f  of  i\\<>  children,  who,  after  all, 

in  thrms<.lvrs  are  but  insignificant  items  in  the  list 

of  Trojan  sufTrnTs  :  the  true  pathos  lies  in  the  position 

of  Hecuba,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  the  queen,  who 
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after  she  had  apparently  suffered  the  worst  in  the  loss 
of  her  queenly  estate,  is  found  to  present  yet  another 
side  to  fortune  in  her  character  as  mother.  The 
double  blow  inflicted  by  the  loss  of  her  two  children 
adds  a  fresh  horror  to  the  tragedy  of  her  position,  and 
deepens  the  emotions  of  sympathy  felt  towards  her 
whose  misfortunes  and  revenge  form  the  true  centre  of 
the  piece. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  with  regard  to 
the  Unities  is  this.  On  the  importance  of  the  Unity 
of  Action  all  alike,  whether  ancients  or  moderns, 
Classicists  or  Romanticists,  are  agreed.  Theonly  ques- 
tion is,  wherein  does  Unity  of  Action  truly  con^ 

As  to  Time  and  Place  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed. 
The  Greeks  on  the  one  hand  here,  as  in  other  matters 
of  art  and  taste,  observed  the  golden  mean.  They 
did  not  declare  war  against  these  rules,  but  they  did 
not  become  their  slaves.  They  did  not  deliberately 
choose  themes  that  would  obtrude  the  breach  of  Unity 
(such  I  mean,  to  take  an  example  from  modern  times, 
as  the  tale  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "},  but  yet  they  did 
not  hamper  themselves  with  the  rigorous  observance 
of  a  limit  of  which  they  knew  their  audience  would 
not  feel  the  need. 

\Vith  the  modern  so-called  Classical  School  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  very  different.  Imperfectly  under- 
standing- the  writers  tiny  professed  to  ta  heir 
models,  and  lacking  the  saving  sense  of  moderation, 
they  imposed  upon  themselves  a  burden  which  they 
-6  unable  to  bear,  and  with  which  the  jjreat  poets 
of  old  never  hampen-d  thrir  art.  The  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Unities  of  Tim<  .  n forced  by  the 
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^ed  on  an  erroneous  th» 
of  the  natur  n  produced 

tation.  -ed, 

'.    out    o:  e    may  reali^-   th<- 

moment 

i  is  submitted  to  our  sight  is  an 
actual  incident  really  lived  before  our  eye  uch 

nee  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  or 

of  Othello  uould  not  !••  ned 

.sure,  but   would   fill    us   with    horror       We  do  not 

tatiou  to  be  real.      It 

inward  emotions  that  have    reality;  and    that 

real  <>t  lessened  because  the  writer  neglects  to 

note  the  mo  of  the  hands  on  the  clock  dial,  or 

to  verify  the  distano-.s  by  liradshaw\  Railway  Guide. 

do  not  realize  less  perfectly  the  awful  position  of 

Orestes   in    the  s,  becai.  know  that 

s,  or,  perha;  :mst  have  elapsed  between 

at  Athens.     It  is  the 

i  which  i.s  excited  throughout,  and 

that  secures  the  only  important  point,  the  Unity  of 

;   while  Unities  e  and  Time,  on  which 

er  poets  laid  the  chief  stress,  are  of  comparatively 

little  importance. 

The    true    stage   illusion,    as   Coleridge  remarks, 
consists  not  in  the  mind's  judging  the  object  re] 

led  to  be  really,  say,  a  forest,  but  in  its  remission 
of  the  judgment  that  it  is  not  a  forest.  And  such  we 
find  is  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  the  Unities  of  Time 
and  Place.  11<  bids  hi  lige.st  the  abuse  of 

•jumping  o'er  times,  turning  the  accom- 
plish i  many  years  into  an  hour-gl 
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Take  care  of  the  Unity  of  Action  and  the  other 
unities   will  take   care   of   themselve-  ie  mind, 

intent  on  the  great  central  idea  of  the  piece,  asks  not 
for  details  of  Place  and  Time  that  are  immaterial  to 
the  development  of  the  action.  The  traveller  to  some 
desired  and  distant  goal  is  content  to  let  another 
count  the  milestones,  and  complains  not  if  the  inter- 
vening time  is  lost  to  consciousness  in  sleep.  In  the 
Winter's  Tale,  years  elapse  between  successive  acts, 
and,  yet,  who  will  say  that  the  unity  of  the  piece 
is  thereby  destroyed  ?  Nay,  it  would  rather 
did  the  poet  try  to  account  for  each  moment  of  the 
intervening  period. 

The  error  of  the  French  classicists  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  took  Rome  rather  than 
Greece  as  their  standard  ;  for  Seneca,  rather  than 
Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  was  th6  teacher  of  Corneille 
and  Racine:  Plautus  and  Terence,  rather  than  Aris- 
tophanes of  Moliere.  Having  learned  their  unities 
from  Roman  writers  they  sought  to  discover  for  them 
Aristotelian  authority.  But  they  committed  another 
and  graver  error.  Instead  of  resting  the  minor  unities 
of  Time  and  Place  on  the  unity  of  Action,  they  subor- 
dinated the  unity  of  Action  to  the  observance  of  the 
other  two.  The  natural  course  of  the  incidt 
cut  short,  and  the  inner  consistency  of  character 
violated  to  bring  the  action  within  the  conventional 
day.  In  orcl.  i  i  a  change  of  scene  the  char 

,  instead  of  finding  their  way  to  the  place  where 
dramatic  niotiv -s  would  have  taken  them,  were  com- 
{-••11.  (1  to  go  el  t  they  should  \ 

unity  of  Place. 
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failures  and  the  successes  of  the  modern  stage, 

as  Professor  Butcher  r-  alike  prove  the  truth  of 

.1  principle  that  unity  of  AI  the 

higher  r  law  of  the  drama.      The  unities 

of  Time  and    Place,  so  f  :iey  can  claim  any 

artistic    importance,    are    of   secondary  and   purely 
der:  value. 

-the  greatest  representative  of 
Romai.  ol— and  the  Greeks  are,  to  a  great 

ne  in  their  treatment  of  the  Unities, 
which    an-  commonly  put  forward    as  the  chief 
tinguishing   feature   of  the    Classical  School.      1 
though  this  is  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  distinction 
of  the  (  and  the  Romantic  erefore 

futile.     There    are    real    and    important    differences 
\veen  the  two  schools.     They  are,  however,  to  be 
sought  in  another  direction  from  the  uniti' 

ancient  classical  school  treated  rather  of  gods 
and  heroes,  the  later  romantic  school  of  men.  This 
change  of  subject-matter  explains  several  of  the 
features  that  distinguish  the  Romantic  from  the 
Classical  School  : 

Comedy  and  Tragedy  are  no  longer  rigidly 
severed  as  in  the  Classical  writers,  but  run  in  a 
mingled  stream  as  they  do  in  the  human  life  that 
the  Romanticists  represent. 

2nd.  Realism  takes  the  place  of  eclectic  art. 
3rd   and  4th.    The  Fantastic    and  the  Mysterious 
take  the  place  of  the  Rational  and  the  Intelligible. 
5th.  Emotion  takes  the  place  of  self-restraint 

The  severance  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  is  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  Classi  ma. 
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Not  indeed  that  it  is  always  rigidly  observed.  The 
speech  of  the  aged  nurse  of  Orestes,  for  example, 
in  th.'Ch<M-j,h,>ri  <.f  Aeschylus,  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  comic  element,  and  her  homely  descrip- 
tion of  her  duties,  like  the  chat  of  the  gravedigger 
Hamlet,  or  of  the  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  gives  a 
•f  to  the  horrors  of  the  tragedy.  Yet,  on  the  whole 
the  distinction  holds  good  and  is  an  important  feature 
<-f  difference  between  the  Classical  and  the  Romantic 
drama. 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  point  Plato  justifies 
the  usage  of  the  Romantic  school.  In  the  celebrated 
Dialogue  of  the  Banquet  he  represents  Socrates  (whose 
strong  head  has  enabled  him  to  drink  under  the  table 
all  the  guests  except  Aristophanes  and  Agathon) 
as  maintaining  that  it  was  the  business  of  one  and 
the  same  genius  to  excel  in  tragic  and  comic  poetry, 
or  in  other  words  that  the  tragic  poet  ought,  at  the 
same  time,  to  contain  within  himself  the  powers  of 
comedy.  Now,  this  was  directly  repugnant  to  the 
entire  theory  of  the  ancient  critics,  and  contrary  to 
all  their  experience,  but  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
what  we  find  in  Shakespeare. 

The  marked  distinction  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
among  the  Classical  writers  may  partly,  if  not  wholly, 
be  explained  by  the  difference,  referred  to  above,  of 
the  subjects  treated  on  the  Greek  stage  and  on  ours. 
The  heroes  of  the  Greek  stage  were  chiefly  gods  and 
demigods,  and  though  some  of  them,  such  as  Hercu- 
les, lent  themselves  not  unreadily  to  Comedy,  yet  tl 
comic  and  tin  ir  tragic  aspect  were  for  the  most  part 
quite  distinct,  and  did  nut  blend  in  one  sin-am  of 
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the  comic   and  tin;   t  .bly 

tangled  in  i  .  whose  : 

or  f  ject  of  t 

wh< 

re  found   th-  :iding  an 

intermixture  of  ludicrous  char..  imperiously  as 

that  oi  ( rreece  did  the  chor 

in  this  : 

a  great-  ,  more    truths,    and   more 

:   contrast  as   in    L.-ar  and  the 

Fool  ;  and  that  the  true  language  of 

>ion  becomes  suffici  '  >y  your  having 

previously    heard,    in    the  the    lighter 

conversation  of  men   under  no  strong  emotion. 
In  the  lot   of  m-  n  tin?  comic    and    the  tragic  are 
:id  grimly  mixed.     They  cannot  be  severed 
a  true  picture  of  daily  life.     And  so  we  find  th 
bier  :th  many  a  touch  of  pathos,  not  only  in 

plays  of  Shakespeare,  but  also  in  a  measure  in 
those  of  Kuripides,  the  forerunner  of  -mantle 

drama,  who  tried  t'  fe  to  the  decaying  interest 

of  the  myth  ributing  the  feelings  and  fortunes 

of  men  to  the  gods  and  demigods  to  whom  he  v. 
limited  for  his  heroes.     The  tragedy  of  Alcestis,  for 

:mple,  the  wife  freely  dying  to  save  her  husbai. 
life,  is  relieved  by  the  humorous  by-play  of  the  good- 
natured  and  voracious  Hercules;  and  in  the  Ore 

irical  and  comical  elements— such  as  the 
alh:  Helen's  care   that  the  mourning  she 

obliged  to  assume  for  her  sister  (  ra  may 

not  be  unbecoming  to  her;  and  the  bi/arre  entrance 

I 
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and  excited  narrative  of  the  Phrygian  slave — alternate 
with  the  touching  description  of  the  hero's  madness 
and  horror-exciting  plots  of  vengeance. 

Nor  indeed  is  the  same  blending  of  the  comic  and 
tragic  wanting  in  the  other  great  tragedians.  Thus, 
in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  we  have  the  prosaic  and 
unheroic  fears  of  the  Messenger,  whose  thoughts, 
concentrated  on  the  humble  object  of  securing  his 
own  safety,  form  a  foil  to  Antigone's  noble  and  self- 
sacrificing  view  of  her  duty:  and  in  the  Choephori  of 
Aeschylus  we  have  the  chat  of  the  nurse  (already 
referred  to)  about  her  homely  duties,  recalling  to  our 
minds  the  fact  that  even  while  the  greatest  tragedies 
are  being  enacted  the  common-place  routine  of  life 
still  goes  on,  and  the  actors  in  some  great  ev 
whose  souls  are  stirred  by  the  most  noble  or  the  most 
terrible  impulses,  may  be  and  in  most  cases  are  sur- 
rounded by  persons  who  have  neither  thought  nor 
sympathy  for  aught  but  the  meanest  and  most  trivial 
wants  and  wishes  of  every-day  life. 

When  the  poet  extended  his  range  of  subjects  from 
gods  and  demigods  to  men  a  change  of  treatment 
became  natural  and  necessary,  and  it  was  through 
ignoring  this  fact  and  imposing  on  themselves  rest- 
tions  no  longer  appropriate  that  the  later  Cla 
fell   into   many  frigid   absurdities.      They   not  only 
imitated  usages  no  longer  suitable  to  the  changed 
themes  of  which  they  treated,  but  they  fancied  that 
they  detected  in   tin;  ancients,  and   they   rigorou 
imposed  on  themselves,  the  observance  of  laws  with 
which  the  great  writers  of  old  really  never  hampered 
themselves. 


Tit  >na 

Sh:T  te    art    r' 

i  other  i 

i  tin-  CO 

iture 

of  t:  the  epic 

to  be  the  p-  :ique,  t! 

i  combi 

all  mil  mi:  B  and  ii/ 

lect,  iity.     I  stoexpr 

to  accumul.  ividualit 

nces,    to    bring    the    most    var 
-  sharp- 

tinly  not  the  aim  of  the  Classi- 
cal   drama.       The    Romantic    poet    both    admits    an 
ly  and    bring*  it  more    vividly   home 
to  the  imagination  :  the  Classic   will  rither  exclude 

1    its  oj 
ioes  not  present  a  mur- 

save  in  the  suicide  ot 
at  i  it  the  dead  bodies  on  the  stage  a 

,   as  ALuhr'th's  head  is   borne  in 
•  lacdufF  after  the  fight. 

it-ills  wt're  right.     Few 
ifficult  to  act  with 

stage  fight;  or  more  perilously  near  the  grotesque 
the  hero,  slain  a  minute  before,  walk 

acknowledgments   to    the    house.      One 
could  wish  that  Shakespeaiv'.s   Richard   II.  1. 

5,   and  that  Macbeth,  whose  ^ 
dying  stru-  ired  us  a 

the  beginning  of  the  scuffle. 

Note,  ti  x.  (the  repre> 
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of  which  makes  an   exception  to  the  Greek  usage) 
i  no  vulgar  brawl.     As  the  po<  lelt,  the 

elements  that  made  death  in  a  fight  offensive  on  the 
stage  were  absent  when  death  was  self-inflicted  by 
the  free  choice  of  a  deliL  .hough  it  may  be  a 

mistaken,  judgment.     The  death  scene  in  the  . 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  closing  scene  in  Richard 
the  Second  or  Macbeth,  but  rather  with  the  passage 
in  which  Hamlet  debates — 

"  Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ?  " 

Or  with  the  passage  in  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  in 
which  Despair  answering  the  Red-Cross  knight, 
pleads  in  justification  of  suicide — 

"  Is  not  short  paine  well  borne  that  brings  long  ease, 
And  layes  the  soul  to  sleep  in  quiet  grave  ? 
Sleep  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie  seas, 
Ease  after  war,  death  after  life,  does  greatly  please.*' 

Driven  by  a  heaven-sent  madness  Ajax  had  slain  the 
unoffending  herds  in  the  vain  belief  that  he  was 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  Ulysses  and  the  Atridae. 
Restored  to  reason,  and  apprised  of  what  he  has  done, 
he  feels  deeply  the  humiliation  of  his  position.  1 
love  for  \vil<;  and  child  bind  him  to  life,  but  he  refuses 
to  live,  his  honour  gone. 

"  K  for  the  lor 

\Ylu-M  lii  ved. 

What  joy  h  t  alternates  with  day, 

And  this  brings  nigh  ami  that  draws  off  from — dea' 
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Too  dear  I  count  \\. 

Wl  hopes. 

1 . "  • 

He  1  ;ii<vd   what  :  tli  living  for 

a   man   of  h«.n 

i  on 

thr   luiM-ly  .11s  on   his    sword— 

different  from  tin-  tutu;  light— is  not  unworthy 

",   and   the 

monologue  tlia  pronounced  one 

••ndid  that  the  Greek  theatre  aff< 

,  that  guided  the  po. 
••re  in  this  matter  <  n-presentati 

modern   classical  scho-  blindly 

excluding  all  that  was    commonplace   or  oil 
drove  N  tV«>m  the  stag*:?.     We  feel  1 

uncallt  •  »rror  of  ich  critics  who 

are  the   somewhat    homely    vein  of 

in  thu  Antigone  or  at  Desdemona's  pocl 
handkrrchin  in  Othello.      The  xaggerated 

and  mi  1    the   classical   standard  of  elegance, 

which    for  ^ht    application   required  the  self- 

raint   and    -t  use    of  due   proportion   that  so  pre- 
eminently distill:  tin-  (  in 

3rd.  ;ii,  the  Mysterious,   have 

; narks  of  the  Romantic  School. 
Under   the    title    fantastic   or  been 

classed  that  love  of  contrast  which  characterises  the 
ool.       Unity,   subordination,  harmony 

'  Robert   Whitrl. 
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are  among  the  most  obvious  attril  classicism  : 

diversity,  picturesqueness,  and  a  sort  of  emulous  s 
assertion  of  each  part  are  conventionally  assignee 
the    Romantic,    and,    indeed,    Schlegel   makes 
antagonism  of  the  two  schools  hin^j   on   harm 
and  contrast. 

Whi'ii  t  us  is  claimed  as  a  character 

of  the  Romantic  School,  howe\  not  rigoroi 

denied  to  the  Greeks.  The  worship  at  Eleusis,  th-- 
summoning  of  the  dead  (even  in  Aristophanes),  the 
recalling  of  wandering  love  in  Theocritus,  are  as  weird 
as  anything  in  the  Romanticists.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  Greeks  stripped  off  the  outward  si  they 

embodied  so  vividly  that  which  inspired  things  that 
the   impressiveness  of  the   unknown  forsook  it 
:med  almost  the  familiarity  of  sense. 

In  classical  writing,  says  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  in  his 
Preface  to  Selections  from  Landor,  every  idea  is 
called  up  to  the  mind  as  nakedly  as  possible,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  distinctly  ;  it  is  exhibited  in  white 
light,  and  left  to  produce  its  effect  by  its  own  unaided 
er.  In  romantic  writing,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
objects  are  exhibited,  as  it  were,  through  a  colou 
and  iridescent  atmosphere.  Round 
idea  the  romantic  writer  summons  up  a  cloud  of  acces- 
sory and  subordina:  tor  tin-  sake  of  .-nhancing 
its  effect,  if  at  th-  i  confusing  its  outlines. 

5th.  Emotion  is  the  last  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Romantic  that  I  named  above.     To  quote  Mr.  Colvin 
again,  "The  temper  of  the  romantic  \vrit«-r   is  one  of 
••nt,   while  the  I  of  the 

;f-po.ssession.      Xo  matter  what  the  pov 
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of   his 

ml  over  hii. 

rorn  ou^h  his  subj«-< 

on   :  rrying  him 

On  the  one  hand  :  calm,  on  the  other  enthu- 

yle  are  i  of 

grasp,  with  .;>d  justice  of  presentment:  the 

;yle   are   glow  of  spirit,   with 
of  suggestion." 
0  could  write  in  all  manners. 

i  preponderating  degree  romantic,  and  never  more 
than  in  tl  mentof'  ;ul  Roman  ; 

Of  the   great   English  poets,  Milton    was    tin:    most 

images  that  filled 

mind's  eye  in  steady  rather  than   in    iridescent  light, 
definin.  le  of  definition,  a 

maintaining  a  majestic  s* •!  n   in   their  j 

e  perfection  of  >  be 

found    in     t  n    Agonistes    rather    than   in 

•»j    Lost,    while    in     Paradise   Regained    the 
character  t  the  style  are  pushed  to 

I  must  not  omit  to    notice  what    seems   to    u 
remarkable  defect  in  the  ancient  drama.    Love,  which 
plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  works  of  the  Roman- 
tic play  unknown  as  a  motive  to  the  Gr< 
Tragedians.      I  Ia«-mon  in  the  Antigone  is  perhaps 
only  lover  who  appears  on  the   (ireek  Tragic  stage, 
and  his  part  is  little  more  than  a  by-play.     T. 
no  doubt,  a:               :  glance  a  striking  analogy  between 
the   death    of  Antigone   and    1  -i   in    the    rock 
sepulchre  and  the  closing  scene  at  the  tomb  of 
Caj                      'neo  and  Juliet.     But  the  resemblance 
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is  only  in  the  superficial  setting.  In  the  Antigone  the 
lover  is  a  mere  accident,  though  doubtless  a  happy 
one.  His  absence  would  abate  somewhat  of  the  pathos 
of  the  tale  (especially  to  us  moderns),  but  it  would  not 
affect  the  action  of  the  piece  or  make  the  self-sacrifice 
\ntigone  less  sublime. 

Not  only  is  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by 
the  lover  very  different  in  the  two  plays,  but  the  mode 
of  exhibiting  the  passion  is  widely  diverse.  The 
language  which  Sophocles  puts  in  the  lips  of  Haemon 

strange  contrast  to  Shakespeare's  lover  "sigh 
like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad  made  to  his 
mistress'  eyebrow,"  and  the  long  commos  sung  by 
Antigone  and  the  chorus  brings  out  in  strong  relief 
the  wide  difference  between  our  view  of  the  tender 
passion  and  that  of  the  Greeks. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  summary  based  partly  on 
an  Essay  published  at  Cambridge  some  fifteen  years 
ago. 

Classicism  opposes  to  arbitrary  fancy,  a  pervading 
rationality ;  to  the  mysterious,  the  intelligible ;  to  the 
unpruned  variety  of  nature,  the  limitation  of  an  eclectic 
art ;  to  passion  glorified  and  dwelt  on,  passion  re- 
strained and  somewhat  disparaged.  In  Classicism  an 
age  of  understanding  and  refinement  asserts  its  rights 
and  excludes  whatever  cannot  be  brought  to  its  t< 
all  that  is  obscure,  redundant  or  defective,  too  promi- 
t  or  too  unobtrusive  for  its  part,  or  which  suggests 
undignified  or  repellent  associations. 

Romanticism,  on  the  otlu-r  hand,  makes  prominent 
the  qualities  conspicuous  in  the  youth  of  a  nation; 
bright  aimless  tan  unknown  ;  ea. 
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uncritical  delight  in  the  abundance  of  nature  ;  im- 
petuous joy  and  sorrow,  breaking  forth  into  such 
free  and  ii  we  find  in  the 

tale  of  the  Argonai  comrades  of  Ulyss- 

the  glory  of  ti.  -.vriters  that  in  their 

woi  of  the  two  movements  tends  to 

rmanent  elements  of  each   per- 
n^-,  while  the  more  transitory  drop  out.    The  wider 
outlook  of  Romanticism  and  its  more  varied  inter* • 
and  are  accepted,  while  at  the  same  time 

\vilfuleccentric:  ted.     The  nature,  the 

passion,  the  mystery,  the  grotesqueness  and  the  repul- 
•ness  which  it  freely  admitted  are  not  ejected  abso- 
lutely from  the  palace  of  art.     Neither,  however,  do 
y  enter  it   like  a  motley   and  disorderly    throng, 
re  each  thrusts  himself  forward  and  speaks  as  of 
equal  right  at  equal  length.     They  appear  rather  as 
members   of  an   organic  whole,   where  each   has  a 
function  which  he  neither  exceeds  nor  falls  short  of; 
where  one  is  the  central  dominating  figure,  and  another 
apj  may  be,  but  for  a  moment,  to  speak  a  line. 

The  permanent  principles  then  in  Romantic  and 
.ssical    art  do   not   conflict.     Each   school   seized 
upon    a  fragment    of  the  truth    and  exaggerated  its 
value.     Only  when  the  fragments  are  duly  combined 
does  art  attain  her  perfect  triumph. 
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